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THE FOLLY OF EDUCATED MISPRONUNCIATIONS. 


CULTIVATED ERROR SETS ITSELF UP AS A MODEL. 


A BRILLIANT Irishman of Boston 
says that New Yorkers accuse him 
of speaking with an ‘‘ educated mispro- 
nunciation.’”’ The phrase characterizes 
excellently a kind of error of speech 
which is different from vulgar error in 
that it is proud of itself: vulgar error 
does not recognize itself as error, and 
when it does arrive at self-consciousness 
it is heartily ashamed. 

No one objects to the mistakes of an 
educated person ; they do much to make 
him human. Often, too, the cultivated 
person wears his mistakes with a kind of 
distinction, just as a well-bred body car- 
ties with grace an ill-fitting garment. 
But most odious is the cultivated error 
that sets itself up—in print—as criterion 
for the mob. What intellectual snob- 
bery! What narrow provincial urban- 
ity! Some months ago I read a paper 
in one of the magazines by a cultivated 
English lady on what she called, with 
irritating assumption, ‘‘the trick of edu- 
cation.’”” Her underlying thought was 
that between two forms equally correct, 
the educated person chooses the better. 
That is an old and obvious idea which I 
have read in about fifteen textbooks on 
rhetoric. And because it is old and ob- 
vious and still remembered, it is a good 
idea. My regards to the lady for her 
nice plea for fine distinctions! But, alas, 
she falls into the pitfall which was digged, 
by what Thomas Hardy would call the 





Spirit of Irony, for the aloof and high- 
stepping few. Why should she crystal- 
ize as correct and preferable downright 
blunders, of which her particular social 
class happens to be uniformly guilty ? 

With easy assurance she informs us 
that “‘girl’’ does not rhyme with ‘‘ whirl’’ 
and ‘‘pearl’’ and “‘curl.’’ Sheis a poet, 
and she ought to know better. But no, 
she expects us to give up our beautiful 
lyric about the little girl who did not dress 
her hair in pompadour. How, then, are 
we to pronounce “‘girl’’? Listen! ‘‘ He 
who says ‘girl’ to rhyme with ‘pearl’ 
has less the trick of education than he 
who says ‘girl’ with the vowel of 
‘care.’’ ‘The trick of education seems 
indeed to be fond of this vowel—the 
vowel of ‘care’ and ‘girl.’’’ It must be 
a low-down trick. The vowelof “ girl’’ 
and ‘‘care,’’ a long ‘‘a,’’ is pronounced 
like the long ‘‘e’”’ in “‘ teeth,’’ and only 
a few English people can get it. 

A little more education (say, in a good 
university) and a little less ‘‘ trick of edu- 
cation ’’ would tell this lady that the ‘‘ir’’ 
in ‘‘ whirl’’ and the ‘“‘ir’’ in ‘‘ girl’’ are 
the same. A better ear for language, 
and some study of the physiology of 
phonetics, would show her that as a plain 
physical fact of vocal utterence the weak 
vowels become identical before ‘‘r.’’ 
**R”’ isa sort of cotton fibre sound which 
muffles distinctions. Assertion for asser- 
tion, by the facts of phonetics, by the in- 
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eluctable physics of sound, ‘‘girl’’ must 
rhyme with “‘whirl’’ and “ pearl’’ and 
‘‘curl.’’? And so it does in all the poets. 

If there is a possible better pronuncia- 
tion of ‘‘girl,’’ it is that which I have 
heard from thé strong throats of Scots- 
men, who say the word exactly as it is 
spelled, ‘‘girl,’’ it is difficult to manage; 
you begin as if you were to speak of the 
gill of a fish, and then stuff in between 
the ‘‘i’’ and the ‘‘1”’ a good hoarse ‘‘r.”’ 
This pronunciation is historical; it will 
show you how to pronounce the word 
‘* girles’’ in Chaucer. But here, again, 
though we have a more reasonable “‘ pre- 
ference,’’ the natural physiology of sound 
forbids. 

The same lady prefers 
‘* indissoluble,’’ ‘* inacceptable,’’ to ‘‘ in- 
explicable,’ ‘‘indisoluble,’’ and inac- 
ceptable.’? In the first two cases she is 
right, except that it is not a question of 
preference. The only correct pronun- 
ciation is ‘‘inexplicable’’ and ‘‘ indzsso- 
luble.’’ In the third case she is embalm- 
ing two errors. In the first place, the 
word ‘‘inacceptable’’ does not exist ; 
she means ‘‘unacceptable.’’ In the 


iad 


inexplicable,”’ 


second place, it is accented only on the 
antepenult, and no other accentuation is 


correct. So she is preferring something 
which is quite wrong. 

Cultivated people are delighted when 
they mispronounce ; they give humbler 
folk a comforting sense of equality. 
When, however, persons of culture insist 
on their errors, they are irritating. One 
of the best readers and speakers I know, 
prides himself on saying ‘‘ middiff’’ for 
‘** midwife.’’ He fancies that the least 
usual thing is the best, and he is beauti- 
fully misled in this case by ‘‘ housewife,’’ 
which may be pronounced “ hussiff’’ if 
one prefers. The pronunciation ‘* mid- 
diff’’ does not exist. I have no quarrel 
with his error. My quarrel is with his 
persisting that the only right way to 
pronounce the word is less preferable. 
In the same way he prefers ‘‘ cumred’’ 
to ‘‘commrad.’’ He has a right to his 
preference; but once he cried out in 
alarm because I said ‘‘ commrad,’’ which 
is also correct. His error in setting 
down as wrong what he does not prefer, 
is pernicious. 

Another critic and philosopher of my 
acquaintance is irritated by the flat ‘‘a”’ 
of the Westerner, which sounds like the 
slap of a shingle against a picket fence. 
Swinging to the other extreme, my friend 
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carefully pronounces ‘‘man’’ like the 
German ‘‘mann.’’ Ob, blunderer! Oh, 
earless one! To talk like that and pre- 
tend to give lectures on poetry! 

The comic papers have already made 
ridiculous the man who speaks of 
‘“chawming weathah.’’ And even cul- 
tivated people would pronounce “r’’ if 
they could. In the east of America the 
letter is obsolete before consonants and 
at the end of a word. In the west it is 
multiplied to the vibrations of a thou- 
sand telegraph wires. Who is left in the 
land that can pronounce ‘“‘ carthorse’’ ? 

Well, no matter about that; it is be- 
side my theme. My protest is aimed at 
the chests of persons who call themselves 
educated, and boast their blunders as 
part of their education. Consider the 
lilies! Listen to the mocking-baird ! 
Oh, temporary morals! ‘‘ The little 
gayrl refused the unACceptable mann.’’ 
Would not that make even a Bostonian 
go west of Worcester and rejoice in the 
shrill purring of the Chicago ‘‘r’’? 
Would not that sentence render even 
tolerable the New Yorker’s ‘“‘ little goil 
who oiled hoy coils with hair-oil, and 
watched the little boid sitting on the 
coib-stone’’ ? 

Let us cleave to our preferences, but 
let us not prefer anything that is posi- 
tively incorrect. Above all, let us not 
try to reduce our preferences for what is 
wrong into law and prophecy for the 
Common People.—A “antic Monthly. 





AN OUTLOOK ON THE WORLD. 
CONQUEST OF THE SOUDAN. 


** TF those men were mounted on horses 

used by the British cavalry, they 
would have their teeth rattled out of their 
heads,’’ laughed Colonel Taylor. The 
young lieutenant, who had lately arrived 
from India, was not amused. To him this 
was grim business. Truly it was a 
ridiculous exhibit. Forty slipshod, tur- 
baned Egyptian officers of cavalry were 
going through their paces before a group 
of three British officers. It was in the 
Khedive’s parade ground on the banks of 
the Nile, outside of Cairo, in the spring 
of 1883. The tall, slim, thin-faced Eng- 
lish lieutenant stood for hours under the 
blazing sun in the center of the ring. 
He neither smiled nor spoke. He wore 
cavalry boots, a morning coat and an 
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Egyptian fez tipped over his keen, gray 
eyes. Had he had a whip to crack he 
would have looked like the typical circus 
ring-master. 

Round and round the riders went in 
Indian file. Now and then the lieutenant 
singled out a rider who gave promise of 
learning how to ride, and motioned him 
aside. At the end of the morning he had 
a half dozen of whom he remarked briefly: 

‘*'Those can be licked into shape.’’ 

‘“That new lieutenant is quiet but 
clever; he is all soldier;’’ Colonel Tay- 
lor reported to the Egyptian war office. 

It was in this way that, in 1883, Lieu- 
tenant Herbert Kitchener of the Royal 
Engineers, was given the task of drilling 
the officers of the first regiment of 
Egyptian cavalry. There was rough 
work to be done in recovering the Soudan 
where, two years after, Gordon fell before 
the fanatical followers of the Mahdi at 
Khartum. Fourteen years later Major 
Kitchener, Sirdar (Commander-in-chief) 
of the Army of Egypt, stood beside the 
grave of Gordon after he had fulfilled 
Gordon’s prophecy and ‘‘smashed the 
Mahdi.’’ 

‘* Quiet and clever,’’ this man who was 
all soldier, ruthless, inflexible, who had 
not been known to smile or shed tears, 
wept at the tomb of the man whom Eng- 
land mourned as a martyred saint and 
soldier who had fallen in holy war. 

‘*Avenge the massacre of Gordon,’’ 
cried the civilized world as Kitchener 
toiled across the desert, year after year; 
waiting on the annual rising of the Nile; 
building bridges, sinking wells, manning 
garrisons, laying a railway; conquering 
every foot of those ‘‘ lost leagues of burn- 
ing sand;’’ fighting daily never-ending 
troops of savage fanatics who swooped 
down on his camps on the Nile by night, 
who struck their blow‘and vanished into 
the limitless desert. 

He stood, at last, after taking the new 
capital of Omdurman, in the ruins of 
Khartum. As he mused on one of the 
noblest soldiers who ever threw his life 
in the breach for civilization, something 
of the spirit of Gordon possessed his 
own. He no longer wanted revenge. 
Like Gordon he would fain keep faith 
with those whom England had engaged 
to protest, and he would be a friend to 
the fierce hordes of savages now broken 
into submission. One week after the 
battle he addressed a memorial to the 
English people, appealing for funds to 





found the Gordon Memorial College at 
Khartum, saying: 

‘* Those who have conquered are called 
upon to civilize. The work interrupted 
by the death of General Gordon must be 
resumed.’’ Five hundred thousand dol- 
lars was subscribed, and the college 
stands to-day, a beacon-light of learning 
on the farthest outpost of the desert, 
where violence, ignorance and tyranny 
had held sway since the dawn of time. 

Who was this Gordon to whom the 
world bows the head reverently to-day? 
Not simply a great soldier, for there have 
been many who have equaled him in 
chivalry, loyalty and courage, whom the 
world has well-nigh forgotten. Indeed, 
in thinking of General Gordon, one 
grudges to him the calling of war. But 
if all soldiers were like him, war would 
soon come to an end, for he ennobled the 
soldier’s grim work by the spirit in which 
he undertook it. War, to him, was justi- 
fied only as it promoted peace and estab- 
lished justice. 

It was during the Tai Ping rebellion in 
China, in 1863, that Gordon won the 
reverential admiration of the world. Li 
Hung Chang asked Great Britain for a 
capable officer to command the imperial 
troops in putting down the rebellion. 
Major Charles George Gordon was sent. 
Within two years he brought the rebellion 
toanend. The leading rebel commanders 
surrendered to him under promise of pro- 
tection, but they were treacherously 
killed by the Viceroy. Gordon left the 
country indignantly, refusing honors, 
money or land at the hands of a man who 
had foresworn his word. The only title 
he gained was that hestowed by fame, 
‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon. The only weapon 
he carried during this war was a light 
bamboo cane which his Chinese followers 
called his magic wand. In China red- 
paper prayers are still said for his soul 
in the temples. 

When, in 1883, the very year in which 
Lieutenant Kitchener began to drill a 
native cavalry troop in Cairo, England 
was installed in Egypt. ‘‘ Chinese” 
Gordon was sent to govern the equatorial 
provinces below the second cataract, with 
headquarters in Khartum. Six million 
savage Soudanese dwelt in this land 
which England had engaged to hold for 
Egypt. Thousands of civilized Egyptians 
and Europeans had gone down the Nile, 
confident of England’s power to protect 
them in the hostile country. 
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More than on England, perhaps, they 
relied on Gordon. Extraordinary sim- 
plicity, grandeur of soul and sublimity 
of faith marked him. ‘‘ My soul revolts 
at these horrors,’’ he wrote once. ‘‘I do 
not see the fun of being caught like a rat 
in a trap, but no trapped creature ever 
made it more awkward for the trappers.’’ 
After this message to the world the sav- 
ages closed in on Khartum while Eng- 
land delayed to send relief. Punch de- 
picted for the world the lonely figure in 
the cruel, tropical desert, scanning from 
the battlements of Khartum, the mirage- 
peopied horizon, for the help that was to 
come too late. There was one last cry: 
‘*Is God’s hand shortened for this aban- 
doned remnant of his people. Is there 
no escape or help?’’ 

Then the end came. For fourteen 
years the Soudan, like the sea, held its 
dead and its last secrets. It was fourteen 
years before Kitchener stood by the dese- 
crated tomb of that stainless knight. 


IN SOUDAN, 


Ended that strange career, 
Long so victorious, 
Slain by an Arab’s spear, 
Gordon, the glorious; 
Stark under torrid skies, 
Girdled with gloom, 
Britain’s best soldier lies, 
Dead in Khartoum. 


Stewart falls bleeding, and 
Earle is in glory, 

Steady, now! hand to hand, 
Sweep all before ve! 

Close up the shattered square, 
Stand fast, who can! 

Strike! while a hope is there 
Left in Soudan. 

Mothers of England, weep! 
Weep, sons and daughters! 
Weep for the brave who sleep, 

Hard by Nile’s waters! 
Weep for your Burnaby 
Dead in the van,— 
Weep ye, for all who lie 
Cold in Soudan. 


In this statue that has been unveiled 
in London, the world may see him as 
Egypt and the Soudan knew him. He 
is mounted on a dromedary, ready for a 
ride across the desert. He is dressed for 
the tropics, in cool linen, with a fez on 
his head and no token of authority about 
him. He carries a bamboo cane—his 
magic wand. 

His baggage usually consisted of two 
clean shirts, a tooth brush and a Bible. 
Godliness and cleanliness were the articles 
of his simple, unquestioning faith. He 
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was not hampered in his work by human 
ties of his own making. He had neither 
wife nor child, friend nor foe. He had 
but his duty toward humanity, and he 
gave his life to save those whose safety 
he had in charge. 

William Craig, the secret-service man 
who was killed in the trolley-car accident 
in which President Roosevelt was injured, 
took part in the expedition of 1,400 Eng- 
lish soldiers sent to relieve Gordon. 
They had to fight for water at every well 
in the six hundred miles of desert that 
they covered. In the battle of Abu Klea 
this handful of Englishmen actually 
killed 4,000 Soudanese. When within a 
day’s march of Khartum, with their 
number reduced to 500, they learned that 
the capital had been stormed and that 
Gordon was dead. Sorrowfully they be- 
gan the return march. Only a few of 
this devoted band reached Cairo. 

It was fourteen years before Kitchener 
shed his tears at the grave of the hero in 
Khartum; the only time he was ever 
known to weep. One likes to think that 
what tears he had were for such a man 
as Gordon.—Little Chronicle. 


TOUCH LIFE AT ALL POINTS. 


BY W. W. DAVIS. 

OR many years little of what is called 

science was taught in the common 
school. It was grammar. arithmetic, 
geography and history. Then pbhysi- 
ology was added. At college it was 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, and philo- 
sophy, with small doses of chemistry, 
zoology and physics. But the literary 
feature was predominant; essays, poems, 
and orations were the striking attractions 
at commencement. 

That was the condition fifty years ago. 
What a change! The pendulum has 
swung in the other direction. Even 
Harvard no longer insists on Greek. 
This busy age demands material prob- 
lems, applied science. Away with your 
dreamy scholars of the library! Let us 
enlarge our laboratories, employ able 
scientists, and offer special courses in 
science! Peter Cooper led the way with 
his splendid institute in New York, and 
Stevens in Hoboken, Pratt in Brooklyn, 
Drexel in Philadelphia, and Armour in 
Chicago, followed suit in furnishing the 
most liberal facilities for scientific instruc- 
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tion. In all our great colleges the de- 
partments of science in lavish outlay, 
scholarly prestige, and generous patron- 
age, are asserting their importance and 
proving the tendency of the times. 

There is one strong reason for the 
popularity of the scientific course. A 
young man after four years of physics or 
four years of engineering can take a 
chair of science in a high school at a 
good salary or find an immediate field of 
work in a surveying enterprise. This is 
the advantage of specializing. It gives 
one a quicker start in the world. But 
the ordinary literary course does not 
immediately prepare for business activity. 
Medicine, law, ministry, require three 
years after the college course to qualify 
for the discharge of professional duty. 
Hence, in this commercial age, boys 
shrink from long preparation, and select 
a scientific specialty that will permit a 
speedier entrance into the race of life. 
Perhaps they cannot afford the long 
preparation. Perhaps they do not incline 
to the studious demands of a successful 
professional career. 

Let us guard against the common ten- 
dency to make everything practical. To 
decry Latin, or literature, or experiment, 
or philosophy, because no money value is 
apparent, is absurd. Watts watching 
steam from the kettle, Franklin flying a 
kite in the storm, Fulton with his water 
wheels, Priestly with his retorts, Pasteur 
with his germs, would all have been pro- 
nounced idlers by these superficial people 
whose vision is bounded by a dollar be- 
fore the nose. 

Because Latin and Greek are considered 
dead languages, French and German are 
often substituted in the schools. It now 
appears that two years of study will not en- 
able pupils to converse or to read with any 
fluency. They are living languages, to 
be sure, but not for the pupils, unless 
they keep up the study. They can no 
more talk German or French to a native 
than they can use Latin or Greek. All 
are alike dead. 

What is practical? Does this word ex- 
plain the difference between a literary 
and a scientific course? Anything that 
comes close to our common life is practical. 
An editorial in ‘‘ Chicago Tribune’’ puts 
the question clearly : ‘‘ Literature, novels, 
magazines, newspapers, history, philo- 
sophy, politics, economics, poetry—these 
things come to a certain extent into 
almost every man’s daily habits, They 
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have an important bearing upon the way 
he thinks and the way he acts.’’ So in 
fact, for most people a literary course is 
more directly useful than a scientific, for 
the scientific he may never apply. Lit- 
erature is intensely real. We may forget 
the scientific terms of chemistry and 
geology, but not the songs of childhood 
and the poetry of the readers. 

There is no conflict between science 
and religion, and there is no real conflict 
between a literary and a scientific course. 
An ideal education really means a happy 
combination of both. Darwin lost, to his 
regret, his taste for music and poetry. For 
our fullest enjoyment we should touch 
life at all points. 

How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Sterling Gazette. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


BETTER than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousand fold 

Is a healthy body and mind at ease. 

And simple pleasures that always please, 
A heart that can feel for another’s woe, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Though toiling for bread in a humble sphere; 
Doubly blessed with content and health, 
Untried by the lust and cares of wealth; 
Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot; 

For mind and morals, in nature’s plan, 

Are the genuine tests of a gentleman. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close. 
Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 
And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep, 
Than sleeping draughts on the downy bed. 
Where luxury pillows its aching head ; 

The toiler’s simple opiates deems 

A shorter route to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind, 
That in the realm of books can find 

A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the great and good of yore. 
The sage’s lore and the poet’s lay, 

The glories of empires passed away, 

The world’s great dream will thus unfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 


Better than gold is a peaceful home, 

Where all the fireside characters come— 

The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 

Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 

However humble the home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by heaven's decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or sold 

And centre there, are better than gold. 
Father Ryan. 
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HIS MOTHER’S SERMON. 
IAN MACLAREN. 


E was an ingenuous lad, with the 

callow simplicity of a theological 
college still untouched, and had arrived 
on the preceding Monday at the Free 
Kirk manse with four cartloads of furni- 
ture and a maiden aunt. For three days 
he roamed from room to room in the ex- 
citement of householding, and made sug- 
gestions which were received with hilari- 
ous contempt; then he shut himself up 
in his study to prepare the great sermon, 
and his aunt ‘went about on tiptoe. 
During meals on Friday he explained 
casually that his own wish was to preach 
a simple sermon, and that he would have 
done so had he been a private individual, 
but as he had held the MacWhammel 
scholarship a deliverance was expected 
by the country. He would be careful 
and say nothing rash, but it was due to 
himself to state the present position of 
theological thought, and he might have 
to quote once or twice from Ewald. 

His aunt was a saint, with that firm 
grasp of truth, and tender mysticism, 
whose combination is the charm of Scot- 
tish piety, and her face was troubled. 
While the minister was speaking in his 
boyish complacency, her thoughts were 
in a room where they had both stood, 
five years before, by the death-bed of his 
mother. 

He was broken that day, and his sobs 
shook the bed, for he was his mother’s 
only son and fatherless, and his mother, 
brave and faithful to the last, was bidding 
him farewell. 

-“*Dinna greet like that, John, nor 
break yir hert, for it’s the will o’ God, 
and that’s aye best.’’ 

** Here’s my watch and chain,’’ plac- 
ing them beside her son, who could not 
touch them, nor would lift his head, 
*‘and when ye feel the chain about yir 
neck it will mind ye o’ yir mother’s 
arms.”’ 

** Ye’ill no forget me, John, I ken that 
weel, and I’ll never forget you. I’ve 
loved ye here, and I’ll love ye yonder. 
Th’ill no be an ’oor when I’ll no pray 
for ye, and I’ll ken better what to ask 
ma I did here; sae dinna be comfort- 
ess,”’ 

Then she felt for his head and stroked 
it once more, but he could not look nor 
speak. 
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**Ve’ill follow Christ, and gin He 
offers ye His cross, ye’ill no refuse it, for 
He aye carries the heavy end Himsel’. 
He’s guided yir mother a’ thae years, 
and been as guid as a husband since yir 
father’s death, and He’ill hold me tast 
tae the end. He’ill keep ye too, and, 
John, I’ll be watchin’ for ye. Ye’ill no 
fail me,’’ and her poor, cold hand that had 
tended him all his days tightened on his 
head. 

But he could not speak, and her voice 
was failing fast. 

‘*T canna see ye noo, John, but I know 
yir there, and I’ve just one other wish. 
If God calls ye to the ministry, ye’ill no 
refuse, an’ the first day ye preach in yir 
ain kirk, speak a gude word for Jesus 
Christ, an’, John, I’ll hear ye that day, 
though ye’ill no see me, and I’ll be 
satisfied,’’ 

A minute after she whispered, ‘‘ Pray 
for me.’’ and he cried, ‘‘ My mother, my 
mother!’’ 

It was a full prayer, and left nothing 
unasked of Mary’s Son. 

‘*John,’”’ said his aunt, ‘‘ your mother 
is with the Lord,’’ and he saw death for 
the first time, but it was beautiful with 
the peace that passeth all understanding. 

Five years had passed, crowded with 
thought and work, and his aunt won- 
dered whether he remembered that last 
request, or indeed had heard it in his 
sorrow. 

‘* What are you thinking about, aunt? 
Are you afraid of my theology ?”’ 

‘* No, John, it’s no that, laddie, for I 
ken ye’ill say what ye believe to be true 
withoot fear o’ man,’’ and she hesitated. 

‘“Come, out with it, auntie: you’re 
my only mother now, you know,” and 
the minister put his arm round her, ‘‘ as 
well as the kindest, bonniest, goodest 
auntie ever man had.’" 

Below his student self conceit he was 
a good lad, and sound of heart. 

‘*Shame on you, John, to make a fule 
o’ an auld dune body, but ye’ill no come 
round me wi’ yir flattery. I ken ye ower 
weei,’’ and as she caught the likeness in 
his face, her eyes filled suddenly. 

‘*What’s the matter, auntie? Will 
ye no tell me?”’ 

‘*Dinna be angry wi’ me, John, but 
a’m concerned aboot Sabbath, for a’ve 
been praying ever syne ye were called to 
Drumtochty that it micht be a great day, 
and that I micht see ye comin’ tae yir 
people, laddie, wi’ the beauty o’ the Lord 
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upon ye, according tae the auld prophecy: 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace,’ ’’ and again she 
stopped. 

‘* Go on, auntie, go on,’’ he whispered; 
“* say all that’s in yir mind.”’ 

‘Tt’s no for me tae advise ye, who am 
only a simple auld woman, who ken’s 
naethin’ but her Bible and the Catechism, 
and it’s no that a’m feared for the new 
views, or aboot yir faith, for I aye mind 
that there’s mony things the Speerit hes 
still tae teach us, and I ken weel the man 
that follows Christ will never lose his 
way in ony thicket. But it’s the fouk, 
John, a’m anxious aboot; the flock o’ 
sheep the Lord hes given ye tae feed for 
Him.”’ 

She could not see his face, but she felt 
him gently press her hand and took 
courage. 

‘*Ye maun mind, laddie, that they’re 
no clever and learned like what ye are, 
but juist plain country fouk, ilka ane wi’ 
his ain temptation, an’ a’ sair trachled 
wi’ mony cares o’ this world. They’ill 
need a clear word tae comfort their herts 
and show them the way everlasting. 
Ye’ill say what’s richt, nae doot o’ that, 
and a’body ’ill be pleased wi’ ye, but, 
oh, laddie, be sure ye say a gude word 
for Jesus Christ.’’ 

The minister’s face whitened, and his 
arm relaxed. He rose hastily and went 
to the door, but in going out he gave his 
aunt an understanding look, such as 
passes between people who have stood 
together in a sorrow. The son had not 
forgotten his mother’s request. 

The manse garden lies toward the west, 
and as the minister paced its little square 
of turf sheltered by fir hedges, the sun 
was going down behind the Grampians. 
Black, massy clouds had begun to gather 
in the evening and threatened to obscure 
the sunset, which was the finest sight a 
Drumtochty man was ever likely to see, 
and a means of grace to every sensible 
heart in the glen. But the sun had beat 
back the clouds on either side, and shot 
them through with glory, and now be- 
tween piled billows of light he went along 
a shining pathway into the Gates of the 
West. The minister stood still before 


that spectacle, his face bathed in the 
golden glory, and then before his eyes 
the gold deepened into an awful red, and 
the red passed into shades of violet and 
green, beyond painter’s hand or the im- 
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agination of man. It seemed to him as 
if a victorious saint had entered through 
the gates into the city, washed in the 
blood of the Lamb, and the after-glow of 
his mother’s life fell solemnly on his soul. 
The last trace of sunset had faded from 
the hills when the minister came in, and 
his face was of one who had seen a vision. 
He asked his aunt to have worship with the 
servant, for he must be alone in his study. 
It was a cheerful room in the daytime, 
with its southern window, through which 
the minister saw the roses touching the 
very glass and dwarf apple trees lining 
the garden walks; there was also a west- 
ern window that he might watch each 
day close. It was a pleasant room now, 
when the curtains were drawn, and the 
light of the lamp fell on the books he 
loved, and which bade him welcome. 
One by one he had arranged the hard- 
bought treasures of student days in the 
little book-case, and had planned for 
himself that sweetest of ‘pleasures, an 
evening of desultory reading. But his 
books went out of mind as he looked at 
the sermon shining beneath the glare of 
the lamp and demanding judgment. He 
had finished its last page with honest 
pride that afternoon, and had declaimed 
it, facing the southern window, with a 
success that amazed himself. His hope 
was that he might be kept humble, and 
not called to Edinburgh for at least two 
years; and now he lifted the sheets with 
fear. The brilliant opening with its his- 
torical parallel, this review of modern 
thought reinforced by telling quotations, 
that trenchant criticism of old-fashioned 
views, would not deliver. For the audi- 
ence had vanished, and left one careworn, 
but ever beautiful face, whose gentle 
eyes were waiting with a yearning look. 
Twice he crushed the sermon in. his 
hands, and turned to the fire his aunt’s 
care had kindled, and twice he repented 
and smoothed it out? What else could 
he say now to the people? and then in 
the stillness of the room he heard a voice, 
‘* Speak a gude word for Jesus Christ.’’ 
Next minute he was kneeling on the 
hearth, and pressing the magnum opus, 
that was to shake Drumtochty, into the 
heart of the red fire, and he saw, half- 
smiling and half-weeping, the impressive 
words ‘‘Semitic environment’’ shrivel 
up and disappear. As the last black 
flake fluttered out of sight, the face 
looked at him again, but this time the 
sweet brown eyes were full of peace. 
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It was no masterpiece, but only the 
crude production of a lad who knew little 
of letters and nothing of the world. Very 
likely it would have done neither harm 
nor good, but it was his best, and he 
gave it for love’s sake, and I suppose 
that there is nothing in a human life so 
precious to God, neither clever words 
nor famous deeds, as the sacrifices of love. 

The moon flooded his bedroom with 
silver light, and he felt the presence of 
his mother. His bed stood ghostly with 
its white curtains, and he remembered 
how every night his mother knelt by its 
side in prayer forhim. He is a boy once 
more, and repeats the Lord’s Prayer, 
then he cries again, ‘‘My mother! my 
mother!’’ and an indescribable content- 
ment fills his heart. 

His prayer next morning was very 
short, but afterward he stood at the win- 
dow, for a space, and when he turned, his 
aunt said: 

**Ye will get yir sermon, and it will be 
worth hearing.”’ 

** How do ye know?”’ 

But she only smiled, ‘‘I heard you 
pray.’’ 

When he shut himself in the study 
that Saturday morning, his aunt went 
into her own room above, and he knew 
she had gone to intercede for him. 

An hour afterward he was pacing the 
garden in such anxious thought that he 
crushed with his foot a rose lying on the 
path, and then she saw his face suddenly 
lighten, and he hurried to the house, but 
first he plucked a bunch of forget-me- 
nots. In the evening she found them on 
his sermon. 

Two hours later—for still she prayed 
and watched in faithfulness to mother 
and son—she observed him come out and 
wander around the garden in great joy. 
He lifted up the soiled rose and put it 
in his coat; he released a butterfly caught 
in some mesh; he buried his face in 
fragrant honeysuckle. Then she under- 
stood that his heart was full of love, and 
sure that it would be well on the morrow. 

When the bell began to ring, the 
minister rose from his knees and went to 
his aunt’s room to be robed, for this was 
a covenant between them. 

His gown was spread out in its black 
silken glory, but he sat down in despair. 

‘‘Auntie, whatever shall we do, for I’ve 
forgotten the bands?’’ 





‘*‘But I’ve not forgot them, John, and | 
here are six pair wrought with my own 
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hands, and now sit still and I’ll tie them 
round my laddie’s neck.’’ 

When she had given the last touch, 
and he was rea:ly to go, a sudden serious- 
ness fell upon tnem. 

‘* Kiss me, auntie.’’ 

‘‘For your mother, and her God be 
with you,’’ and then he went through 
the garden and underneath the honey- 
suckle and into the kirk, where every 
Free Churchman in Drumtochy that 
could get out of bed, and half the 
Established Kirk, were waiting in ex- 
pectation. 

I sat with his aunt in the minister’s 
pew, and shall always be glad that I was 
at that service. When winter lies heavy 
upon the glen I go upon my travels, and 
in my time have seen many religious 
functions. I have been in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, where the people wept one 
minute and laughed the next; have heard 
Canon Liddon in St. Paul’s, and the 
sound of that high, clear voice is still 
with me, ‘‘Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion;’’ have seen High Mass 
in St. Peter’s, and stood in the dusk of 
the Duomo at Florence when Padre 
Agnostino thundered against the evils of 
the day. But I never realized the un- 
seen world as I did that day in the Free 
Kirk of Drumtochty. 

It is impossible to analyze a spiritual 
effect, because it is largely an atmosphere, 
but certain circumstances assisted. One 
was instantly prepossessed in favor of a 
young minister who gave out the second 
paraphrase at his first service, for it de- 
clared his filial reverence and. won for 
him the blessing of a cloud of witnesses. 
No Scottish man can ever sing, 

God of our fathers, be the God 

Of their succeeding race, 
with a dry heart. Itsatisfied me at once 
that the minister was of a fine temper 
when, after a brave attempt to join, he 
hid his face and was silent. We thought 
none the worse of him that he was 
nervous, and two or three old people who 
had suspected self-sufficiency took him 
to their hearts when the minister con- 
cluded the Lord’s prayer hurriedly, hav- 
ing omitted two petitions. But we knew 
it was not nervousness which made him 
pause for ten seconds after praying for 
widows and orphans, and in the silence 
which fell upon us the Divine Spirit bad 
free access. His youth commended him, 
since he was also modest, for every 
mother had come with an inarticulate 
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prayer that the ‘‘puir laddie wud dae 
weel on his first day, and him only 
twenty four.’’ Texts I can never re- 
member, nor, for that matter, the words 
of sermons; but the subject was Jesus 
Christ, and before he had spoken five 
minutes I was convinced, who am outside 
dogmas and churches, that Christ was 
present. The preacher faded from before 
one’s eyes, and there rose the figure of 
the Nazarene, best lover of every human 
soul, with a face of tender patience such 
as Sarto gave the Master in the Church 
of the Annunziata, and stretching out his 
hands to old folk and little children as 
He did, before his death, in Galilee. 
His voice might be heard any moment, 
as I have imagined it in my lonely hours 
by the winter fire or on the solitary hills 
—soft, low, and sweet, penetrating like 
music to the secret of the heart, ‘‘ Come 
unto Me. . - and I wili give you rest.’’ 

During a pause in the sermon I glanced 
up the church, and saw the same spell 
held the people. Donald Menzies had 
long ago been caught into the third 
heaven, and was now hearing words 
which it is not lawful to utter. Campbell 
in his watch- tower at the back had closed 
his eyes, and was praying. The women 
were weeping quietly, and the rugged 
faces of our men were subdued and soft- 
ened, as when the evening sun plays on 
the granite stone. 

But what will stand out for ever before 
my mind was the sight of Marget Howe. 
Her face was as white as death, and her 
wonderful gray eyes were shining through 
a mist of tears, so that I caught the light 
in the manse pew. She was thinking of 
George, and had taken the minister to 
her heart. 

The elders, one by one, gripped the 
minister's hand in the vestry, and, though 
plain, homely men, they were the god- 
liest in the glen ; but no man spoke save 
Burnbrae. 

‘*T a’ but lost ae fairm for the Free Kirk, 
and I wud hae lost ten tae be in the Kirk 
this day.”’ 

Donald walked with me homewards, 
but would only say: 

‘“There was a man sent from God 
whose name was John.’’ At the cottage 
he added, ‘‘The friend of the bride- 
groom rejoiced greatly because of the 
bridegroom's voice.’’ 

Beneath the honeysuckle at his garden 
gate a woman was waiting. 

““My name is Marget Howe, and I’m 
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the wife of William Howe of Whinnie 
Knowe. My only son was preparin’ for 
the ministry, but God wanted him nearly 
a year syne. When ye preached the 
Evangel o’ Jesus the day I heard his 
voice, and I loved you. Ye hev na 
mither on earth, I hear, and I hae naeson, 
and I wantit tae say that if ye ever wish 
tae speak to ony woman as ye wud tae 
yir mither, come tae Whinnie Knowe, 
an’ I’]l coont it ane of the Lord’s conso- 
lations.’’ 

His aunt could only meet him in the 
study, and when he looked on her his lip 
quivered, for his heart was wrung with 
one wistful regret. 

‘Oh, auntie, if she had only been 
spared to see this day, and her prayers 
answered.”’ 

But his aunt flung her arms around his 
neck. 

‘*Dinna be cast doon, laddie, nor be 
unbelievin’. Yir mither has heard every 
word, and is satisfied, for ye did it in re- 
memberance o’ her, and yon was yir 
mither’s sermon.”’ 


SPELLING DEVICES. 


1. For a written spelling lesson, have 
the pupil write as many of the words as 
he can recall. Ina short time not a few 
in the class will be able to write the 
whole list. When you think sufficient 
time has been given, call on three or four 
who have the longest lists to pronounce, 
and direct the others to supply missing 
words. 

2. Require words to be grouped ac- 
cording to number of syllables they con- 
tain. 

3. Require class to write twenty words 
that are names of things used to cook 
with, or of things raised in the garden, 
or of things bought by dry measure, of 
bones of the skeleton, etc. 

4. Give a word. Direct class to make 
as many words as possible from the let- 
ters contained in a given word. 

5. Add ing and ed to beg, plod, fret, 
rub, etc. Add ing and ed to scrape, 
manage, escape, excuse, etc. Add er to 
slip, big, sin, etc. Add ment to amaze, 
manage, measure, etc. In the same way 
require the adding of able, ful, less, and 
so on. 

6. Lists of words misspelled should be 
corrected and accurately written many 
times, in order that the pupil may get the 
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right impression of the word in place of 
the wrong form. 

7. Write list of words that rhyme with 
lawn, dawn, fawn, etc. 

8. Make memory list of words used in 
previous geography lesson. 

9g. Make a list of words alike in spell- 
ing, but different in meaning and pro- 
nunciation. Of words alike in sound but 
different in spelling.—/zdland Schools. 


A WORD TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


BY C. D. PHIPPS. 

“ When all the lasting glory of our life depends upon 
a little child, a stable, and a star.” 

'T’HE school director of to-day assumes 

the same responsibility in school 
work that the signers of the Constitution 
of the United States accepted when they 
subscribed their names to that great 
paper taat included ‘‘ We, the people.’’ 
The school director is clothed with al- 
most unlimited power in his office, and 
no onc should assume the responsibility 
without a thought of the great work and 
its requirements. I think it will be well 
for me to call attention to some passages 
of law that will explain a few of our 
duties as directors to the child. 

They shall establish a sufficient num- 
ber of common schools for the education 
of every individual above the age of six 
years and under twenty-one years, in 
their respective districts, who may apply 
for admission for instruction either in 
person or by guardian or next friend. 
Neglect to provide a sufficient number of 
schools is punishable by removal from 
office. Here we have something else to 
interest us. Said board of controllers, or 
directors shall visit the schools, one or 
more, every school in the district at least 
once in each month. How many direc- 
tors do this? Not one in Venango 
county. Should we not do better than 
we do? Residence in the district and fit 
age are the only requisites to entitle a 
person to admission to a common school 
of Pennsylvania. Neither payment of 
tax, nor application by parent or guar- 
dian are requisite to admission, but every 
youth, resident in the district, needing 
instruction, between six and twenty-one 
years, must be admitted on his or her 








* Address on ‘‘ The School Director’s Duty 
in the Education of the Child,’’ read at the 
Local Institute at Rocky Grove, Venango 
County, by C. D. Phipps. 
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application. We might add page and 
page of laws enacted and printed for our 
guidance and not lived up to; of laws not 
known, or read, by school boards, that 
we subscribe to an oath to filfill or obey; 
of laws ignored for reasons of economy 
or for other reasons. 

Often we censure the teacher for not 
doing better work, with half the supplies 
necessary for the scholars, their failure 
our neglect, and the child the loser. 
There is many a failure in this part of 
our duty. We round up the teachers 
once a month with their report books to 
see if they are working and getting in 
their twenty days of teaching, scrubbing, 
sweeping and shoveling snow, and often 
not the tools or supplies required; rooms 
not properly heated, poor ventilation, 
broken windows or doors off the hinges. 
Our duty in the education of the child, 
or might we not say the man, includes 
its health in all its phases—morally, edu- 
cationally and physically. Morally— 
teaching it the duties or the laws govern- 
ing it through life, remembering only the 
right. Educationally—preparing it for 
any calling, any business, for citizenship; 
a life of usefulness and a higher life. 
Physically—that they may live a natural 
life, follow nature’s laws, which are al- 
ways true; that is, the training of the 
bodily powers and organs for the promo- 
tion of health and vigor. And above all, 
the sight, the light of the soul, should re- 
ceive our most thoughtful care. All 
these are laid up against us and we are 
failures in the responsibility that has 
been given us by the people. Every 
parent has a wish, a possibility for his 
child, and are not we accountable for that 
possibility ? The teacher and director of 
to-day are the moulders of the man of the 
future. A director should be temperate 
in all things, that we may teach aright, 
that the child may not pass us by in 
fear. ‘The teachers and directors are the 
makers and polishers, educationally, of 
the rulers of this, the grandest country on 
the globe. 

We are elected by the people, they 
furnishing the money for us to have 
their child prepared for usefulness. A 
citizen it will be somewhere and we 
are expected to prepare that child for 
that citizenship. We know there are 
spiritual sins, national sins, and cannot 
there be township sins, and we, the 
directors, responsible—the sinners? The 
man that assumes the position of school 
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director in good faith and faithfully does 
his duty, assumes one of the highest 
duties or positions in the gift of the peo- 
ple. There is none more responsible, 
none where better or more work can be 
done. When William Bigler returned to 
his home from the Governorship of this 
great Commonwealth with honor, he was 
elected a school director. He remarked 
that he had been promoted. 

A director should be an example, pure 
as it is possible for him to be, that the 
teacher and child could and would come 
to for assistance, either in or out of 
school. There is no limit, no knowing, 
no end of how much good we can do— 
some good every day. 

The director and teacher should be in 
close touch, in confidence and harmony. 
The teachers knowing and doing what is 
right, and knowing that they will be 
supported by the board, very few failures 
will come. A word of credit for the 
teacher: The bearer of the responsibility 
or the burden of the many, censure may 
come from child, patron, and sometimes 
from the directors, without thought, 
without consideration, without inquiring 
or knowing who is responsible—very 
often when the teacher has done his or 
her best. The responsibility they as- 
sume, and often the poor support they 
receive from the officers and patrons, 
with the small salary meagerly doled 
out to them, sometimes months after they 
have earned it—those of us on the inside 
know it is not at all times pleasant to be 
ateacher. For my part I have only good 
words and praise for the school teachers. 
“The Builders,’’ by Longfellow, is sug- 
gestive in this connection: 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working on the walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhynie. 


For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen, 

Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


Else ourselves are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time, 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 
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Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain 
And one boundless reach of sky. 

A few more years and we will be away. 
The children will be filling our places. 
Would it not be well for us to do our best 
for them, that they can not say we were 
failures, their life a failure by our neglect ? 
There are many lessons for older people to 
learn, not in books. Weare living in a 
wonderful age. None of us know what 
the morrow will bring, or what of the 
future. What are we doing for the 
morrow or the future? Are all our les- 
sons learned, our treasure laid up; that 
we can say Well done! or must we be 
about our business and keep busy ? 

I may be severe in some of my remarks, 
but the time is here and every school 
director who is elected and takes his seat 
should be a man, an energetic, up-to-date 
man, and prepare himself for the work. 
Economical, but not miserly, just and 
forbearing, remembering all are liable to 
err, not intentionally, and that the weak 
and erring may not suffer. The rich and 
the poor of to-day may be reversed by 
to-morrow. Well willit be with us whcn 
the shadows pass if it can be said we did 
‘* what we could.’’ 


> 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 





REV: J. D. FREEMAN. 


HE crown of life consists in nothing 

external to ourselves. It is not con- 
ferred upon us from without, but wrought 
out from within. The crown of life is 
woven of the very substance and essence 
of our being. A statue may be crowned 
with a chaplet of gold, but a human life 
blossoms into coronation through the 
manipulation of its spiritual quality and 
power. The crown of life is holy charac- 
ter. It is this which makes and marks 
the monarch man. Compared with this 
all other crowns are tinsel. There is 
your rose plant. You may deck it out 
with jewels, twining its stalk with pearls 
and loading its branches with pendant 
diamonds. But for all its jeweled splen- 
dor your rose-bush lacks its crown. 
These ornaments are not of its own sub- 
stance. They are alien to its life. With 
no flower waving upon its branches, it 
stands there a poor puppet of a king, 
mocked by its gemmed magnificence. 
The true crown for a rose-bush is a dia- 
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dem of roses. It isin the fragrant flowers 
that blaze full bloom upon its stem that 
it brings its life to consummate manifes- 
tation. The same is true of men. We 
wear our crown when, by right thinking, 
fine feeling and noble acting we compact 
a character that unfolds in spiritual fra- 
grance and beauty. 

Since the crown of life is character, it 
is one that can never fade away. It is 
imperishable, because it grows from a 
deathless root. The soul is immortal, 
and holy character is the fadeless immor- 
telle blooming upon the stalk of immor- 
tality. It can never wither, because 
nourished into everlasting brightness and 
beauty by the sap of an endless life. 

We can understand also why the crown 
of life is said to be reserved for use in 
heaven. It is in the heavenly life that 
we shall be manifested with Christ in 
glory. Here the buds swell and the 
leaves are loosened, disclosing something 
of their inner splendors, but there the 
tree of our life sha!l burst into consum- 
mate efflorescence. Heaven is the sum- 


mer land of the soul, and there our life 
shall come to coronation. 

But we must not forget that the crown 
is for the conqueror. 


The crown is char- 
acter, and it is trial met and mastered 
that creates character. We cannot crown 
ourselves either with athletic vigor, or 
intellectual mastery, or spiritual sove- 
reignty, except we strive. Only the rose- 
tree that endures the sun and rain can 
weave and wear its diadem ofroses. Only 
by conflict and conquest can we weave 
and wear the crown of God-like character. 
‘* Blessed is the man that endureth trial, 
for when he hath been approved he shall 
receive the crown of life.’’ 

The crown is for the conqueror, and we 
conquer by the cross. It is at the cross 
that we pass under the spell of ‘‘ Love 
divine, all love excelling.’’ And love is 
invincible. ‘‘ Love never faileth.’’ Love 
is the triumphant energy that weaves all 
crowns of glory for men and angels. The 
crown of life ‘‘God hath promised to 
them that love Him.’’ The conqueror is 
the lover. 
feasted the eyes of his soul upon the 
cross. Plant the tree of the cross in your 
heart, and the tree of your life will blos- 
som into a character that shall be a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. Though we 
win all other crowns, yet life goes out in 
darkness and defeat if we miss this crown 
—the crown of life.—Baptist Union. 


The lover is he who has | 
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AMERICAN IMMIGRANT OF TO-DAY. 
MARGARET G. BATCHELDER. 


r we should sail into New York harbor 

about six o’clock some spring morning, 
we might see five or six great ocean liners 
at anchor off Staten Island, about seven 
miles from the city proper. They came into 
port at night or in the early morning and 
are awaiting, with yellow flags hoisted, the 
coming of the quarantine doctor who will 
pass judgment upon them. 

The steerage passengers are crowding the 
decks; it is a weary wait—they have jour- 
neyed thousands of miles to set foot in the 
land of promise, and now, when they actu- 
ally catch glimpses of the fabulous sky 
scrapers in the distance, the ship is an- 
chored and, of course, they cannot under- 
stand it at all. They try to be patient and 
cheerful; someone starts the Italian national 
air and they join in a feeble chorus until 
drowned by the loud tones of a big fellow 
who gesticulates wildly and leads off ina 
rousing but scarcely intelligible ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ which they have learned no one knows 
where. They forget the long journey over 
land and by sea, the many hardships and 
the tedious delay at quarantine, as they put 
their whole hearts and souls into the song 
of the new country which they have already 
learned to love from the tales of the friends 
who have come before. Soon the doctor 
comes to them. They are thrust into line 
to pass before him and, ere they know it, 
the verdict is favorable, the yellow flag is 
lowered, and the anchor raised. What a 
joyous shout of thanksgiving is heard 
across the waters as the vessel moves on 
its way! Now the preparations for landing 
begin in real earnest. Old coats, shoes, 
shirts and hats are thrown overboard; the 
clean and new are donned in honor of the 
arrival at the glorious dream city. The 
little tots are lined up before their mothers 
to submit to a process of scrubbing the 
rosy faces until they shine, and to the ordeal 
of hair-brushing, punctuated by frequent 
boxes on the little ears. But all this is in- 
terrupted by much running to the rail at the 
call of pater-familias, always eager to point 
out new wonders as the steamer nears the 
city. 

At such a time an Italian vessel presents 
a gay appearance. Its decks are crowded 
with happy, laughing men, and dotted here 
and there with smiling women, gorgeous in 
green, orange and purple garments. They 
have come to us not because of oppression 
or distress in the home country ; they love 
‘‘La Bella Italia,’ but they love America 
too, and they hope she has a fortune for 
them. But how different the German 
steamer! Finns, Poles, Russians and Rou- 
manian Jews crowd her decks. The faces 
are sober, patient and long suffering, and 
we read in them the sad story of a lifetime 


' of hardship and relentless persecution. To 
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them the United States is a haven of rest— 
the summum bonum for which they have 
been yearning since the childish lips were 
first taught to lisp America. They have 
longed for it, they and their fathers and 
grandfathers before them. [or this they 
have been working and saving year after 
year. Here is an aged, toil-worn couple 
who starved and saved that the boys and 
girls might journey to the blessed country, 
and now the children have sent for the old 
father and mother. Weseea large family 
—grandmother, parents and six children— 
and hear their story. They sold their little 
all to get the necessary passage money, but, 
alas, they lived a few hundred miles inland 
and their small savings would by no means 
cover both railway journey and steerage 
ticket. So one spring morning they said 
good-bye to their friends and left their na- 
tive village for a long, toilsome journey on 
foot to the seaboard. It is grit like this, no 
matter how poor and shabby the accompan- 
iments, that we are proud to have come into 
our land. Here, too, is the young husband 
bringing his bride to begin life in a new 
country. He, like Tolstoi’s peasant boy, 
has observed father and grandfather labor 
sixteen, eighteen hours a day, in sickness 
and in health, to bring forth an abundant 
crop of rich corn from the few acres. Asa 
boy he saw grandmother, mother and sis- 
ters all day in the fields mowing, reaping 
and binding the corn into sheaves which he 


himself, when four years old, helped to 
stack. Then the harvest season came and 
the best of the crop was loaded upon a cart 
and carried, not to the peasant’s home but 
to the fat barn beyond the squire’s manor 


house. He asked, ‘‘ Father, why do we 
being our corn to him? Haven’t we grown 
it ? ” . 

‘* Because the land is his,’’ answered his 
father angrily. 

‘“Who gave the land to him ?”’ 

‘Go and ask the overseer there. He’ll 
explain to you. Do you see his stick ?” 

The boy thought about it continually, 
waking and dreaming. Now he has become 
aman and is taking his young wife across 
the seas to a new world where the children 
who come to him may have the fair chance 
that he never had. Suddenly, as we watch 
the people upon the steerage deck, we no- 
tice a dignified old Rabbi, with long beard 
and frock coat, raise his hands above his 
head, and we know by the bowed heads ot 
his little audience what it means. The He- 
brew has just caught sight of our Statue of 
Liberty and involuntarily utters a prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

As the vessel sails up the harbor the sec- 
ond-cabin inspection by the immigration 
officer is going on. Each inspector ques- 
tions thirty or more passengers as to age, 
occupation, ability to read and write, na- 
tionality, last residence, final destination, 
how much money in actual possession, and 
whether under contract to labor for a ‘‘boss’’ 
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in this country. All these questions have 
previously been answered, sworn to at the 
point of departure and recorded on great 
yellow papers called ‘‘ manifestos.’’ Ifthe 
inspector judges that a person is capable of 
supporting himself and has enough money 
to suffice until work is obtained, he is O. 
K.’d and allowed to land at the wharf. But 
the old people and young girls are held on 
shipboard until called for by friends who 
give satisfactory evidence of being able and 
willing to care for them. This rather se- 
vere inspection Uncle Sam finds necessary 
to protect himself against the inroads of for- 
eign paupers whom the nations of Europe 
are only too anxious to send out of their 
own almshouses into those of the United 
States. The law now is that any person, 
foreign-born, found in need of public relief 
within a year after landing shall be deported 
at the expense of the ship’s company that 
brought him. The object of this law is to 
make thesteamship lines use discrimination 
in carrying immigrants. 

The questioning and inspection are done 
for the steerage passengers at Ellis Island 
in New York harbor. The poor, patient 
immigrant sees the steamer docked at last 
and is joyful at the prospect of meeting his 
friends in another moment. But alas no! 
He is hustled, bag and baggage, down the 
gangway and upon a huge barge which is 
to take him he knows not where. How 
pitiful the state of mind of the alien as he 
submits to the red tape of landing upon 
American soil! He does not understand a 
thing that is done to him, hardly a word 
that is said, but with docile, unquestioning 
meekness, he allows himself to be hustled, 
ticketed, pushed and shouted at by the hosts 
of uniformed officials waiting to receive him. 

As the immigrants pass in a long line 
from the barge to the Administration Build- 
ing on Ellis Island, we see many a strange 
sight at which we know not whether to 
laugh or weep. There passes us an old He- 
brew mother. Her head is bound with the 
customary white cloth, but above it is 
perched an uptodate bonnet purchased 
with perhaps the last penny—for she comes 
to her children and must make a good ap- 

earance. Next there is an entire family— 
ather, mother and children of all sizes, each 
one patiently lugging achair. Behind them 
come too chubby little flaxen-haired Ger- 
mans, brother and sister, hand-in-hand, as 
they have journeyed alone the thousands of 
miles to the father who sent,for them. Here, 
too, are Russian peasants in queer-skirted 
coats and high fur hats, Scotch Highland- 
ers, Dutch girls in pretty white caps and 
quaint peasant costumes, Syrians, Greeks, 
the Slovak woman acting as pack-horse for 
her gentleman husband, Italian boys and 
-_ with melting brown eyes and cherub 
aces; and still they come in never-ending 
line. Sometimes there are ten thousand in 
a single day who land at Ellis Island and 
one ship alone brought twenty-eight hun- 
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dred. 
of the Administration Building and down 
the long, narrow aisles screened by wire 
netting. The first ordeal is the doctor who 
snatches off the caps and examines the 
scalps for favus; next the doctor who rolls 
back the eyelids to look for trachoma. Alas 
for those who have any traces of these afflic- 
tions, for they must return from whence 
they came! The doctors being safely passed, 
the passengers come before the immigration 
officials who shout at them in every known 
tongue, demanding to know how much 
money they have, why they come, and 
where they are going. They must pour 
their little histories into those unsympa- 
thetic ears and if they are found wanting in 
any respect they are hurried on to the de- 
tention rooms for more careful examination. 
For the inspector must exclude from our 
land the diseased, the helpless, paupers, 
felons and contract laborers. It is an enor- 
mous task to examine into the lives and 
pass judgment upon the fitness of four or 
five thousand strangers each day. But long 
years of experience have taught the inspec- 
tor to spot an Italian bandit at a glance, 
and the contract laborer quakes before him. 

What sorrowful, pathetic stories the de- 
tention and excluded rooms could tell us! 
There are three of them, two for men, one 
for women, and here the hapless ones must 
await the Special Inquiry which gives them 
freedom or deportation. Here also are those 


incapable of self support who are expecting 
relatives and friends that too often do not 


come. A mother with small children are 
waiting for ‘‘der Mann.’’ He has bought 
a tiny farm ‘‘out West”’ and has sent for 
them. Four, five days pass without word 
from him, and the weary mother is frenzied 
with alarm and bewilderment. She im- 
plores the officers—surely they will not 
send her back to Germany, how can they ? 
There is no home there now, she has sold 
all, what wili become of the ‘‘ Kinder?’’ 
‘* Der Mann, der Mann, what can it mean?”’ 
There is great sadness in the hearts of the 
officers, but suddenly there pounces down 
upon the island a prosperous German farmer 
demanding his wife and little ones. He 
desert the ‘‘ Kinder?’’ What do they take 
him for? A_ sweet-faced old woman is 
watching for herson. She is confident that 
he will come and while waiting she is happy 
in doing little kindnesses for everyone. But 
the telegrams of a week have been sent in 
vain and each official is hoping that it will 
not be he who must tell her that to-morrow’s 
steamer must bear her back to Sweden. 
With her will go a heart-broken little lad. 
He started out so bravely two weeks ago 
with his kind, handsome father. The father 
carried two heavy bags which never left his 
side until the inspector examined them. 
The officer was very stern; he took from his 
pocket a piece of paper, read it, and asked 
questions. The father looked sick and sad, 
and the poor boy was unhappy. He tells 
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In single file they pass up the stairs | us how they were taken together to the big 


building on the Island and locked in a large 
room with many men. At night they rolled 
up in blankets and slept on the floor. He 
snuggled close to his father and was so 
tired that he never woke until someone 
shook him in the morning. Then the offi- 
cer told him the strange story. His dear 
father took money, a cablegram came from 
Sweden, they were going to send him back 
to prison; but the father knew their plans, 
and in the night while they were sleeping 
side by side a pistol was discharged under 
the blanket. And so the returning ships 
carry back hundreds for whom the light of 
life has gone out. 

But to return to those who safely pass all 
the questioning and are ticketed O. K. 
Down the stairs they go, a joyful, smiling 
line. Some whose journey is not yet done 
enter the ‘‘pen’’ where they are labeled 
“Penna. R. R.,’’ ‘“‘Erie R. R.,’’ ‘‘Fall River 
Line,’’ etc., and sent in charge of agents 
for transportation to North, South, East 
and West. For all states receive a share, 
from 203 824 in New York State in one year 
to 70 in North Carolina. 

Those whose final destination is New 
York City enter another pen where their 
friends for the first time are allowed to meet 
them. Such a scene of happy reunions! The 
odd-looking old people in peasant costume 
are hugged and kissed by the finely-dressed 
sons and daughters. A father greets his 
wife and children; he begins with the eld- 
est and kisses all the way down the line, 
then begins again with the youngest and 
kisses all the way up! The Italian is met 
by a score of former cronies of the golden 
orchards and purple vineyards in the home 
country, who have come to welcome him to 
‘Little Italy’’ and their ‘‘tin-pail brigade.’’ 
They board the Ellis Island ferry boat, a 
most heterogeneous mass, are dropped at 
the Barge Office to be borne uptown by ele- 
vated train, cable car or truck, and Uncle 
Sam has several thousand new sons and 
daughters whom we can follow no further. 

Can any one say that America is a land in 
which sentiment has been crushed out by 
an excessive love of gain? It is sentiment, 
pure sentiment, that allows these immi- 
grants to pour in upon us by hundreds of 
thousands, almost a million in a single 
year. The Southern Italians, Sicilians, 
Austrian Jews and Slavs come in ever-in- 
creasing numbers and in these days there 
are too few of the Scandinavians, British 
and Germans. Illiterate most of the immi- 
grants are, slovenly in appearance, poor in 
purse, and most distressing of all, so very 
poor in those qualities which our Teutonic 
and British forefathers possessed and which 
have made our country the proud land that 
it is. They herd together in great cities, 
living in homes (?) which are the despair of 
the Tenement House Department and of the 
Board of Health, filling the sweat shops, 
lowering the standard of wages for our na- 
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tive workmen, and creating plague spots in 
our cities only to be removed by tireless en- 
ergy on the part of philanthropists and 
public spirited citizens aided by millions of 
dollars. And stil] there is no new restrict- 
ive legislation forthcoming from Washing- 
ton. Often the whole country raises a great 
hue and cry, deploring the present immi- 
gration as a menace to society and demand- 
ing that it be stopped. Then suddenly there 
comes an account of a Kishenev, of Finnish 
denationalization, of Armenian land-grabs, 
or of Turkish misrule in Syria, and our sel- 
fish cries are hushed.— Southern Workman. 


PATRIOTISM IN THOUGHT 
AND DEED. 


N one of his earlier works, consisting 

of a series of travel sketches, entitled 
‘‘From Sea to Sea,’’ Rudyard Kipling 
constantly inveighs against our self- 
laudation, which, he says, goes beyond 
the bounds of common sense, and is espe- 
cially severe on the bombastic and grand- 
iloquent flights of our Fourth of July 
orators and our method of celebrating 
Independence Day. It seemed to him 
that there was a kind of perversity and 
blindness on our part in our way of talk- 
ing incessantly of our nation as the 
grandest, the richest and the most power- 
ful ‘‘on the face of the earth,’’ and of 
ourselves as the best, the most heroic 
and most nearly perfect people, while the 
newspapers are constantly filled with 
lynchings and corruption in politics, and 
many sad manifestations of the spirit of 
lawlessness. But the critic disarms his 
criticism thus: 

‘*But the men and women set us an 
example in patriotism. They believe in 
their land and its future, and its honor, 
and its glory, and they are not ashamed 
to say so. From the largest to the least 
runs this same proud, passionate convic- 
tion, to which I take off my hat and for 
which I lovethem. An average English 
householder seems to regard his country 
as an abstraction to supply him with 
policemen and fire brigades. The cock- 
ney cad cannot understand what the word 
means; * * * he would laugh in your 
face at the notion of any duty being owed 
by himself to his land. Pick an Amer- 
ican of the second generation anywhere 
you please—from the cab rank, the por- 
ter’s room, or the plough-tail—’ specially 
the plough tail—and that man will make 
you understand in five minutes that he 
understands what manner of thing the 





Republic is. He might laugh at a law 
that didn’t suit his convenience, * * * 
but you should hear him stand up and 
sing: 
‘ My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!’ 


‘*T have heard a few thousand of them 
engaged in that employment. I respect 
them.”’ 

Every foreign observer has noted this 
distinctive, splendid quality of American 
patriotism; it is perfervid, spontaneous, 
deep and sincere; the very air is filled 
with it; the sight of the glorious flag 
stirs any chance throng; an allusion to 
our Republic and its destiny in a theatre 
or in any gathering arouses thunderous 
applause; one and all, we believe in our- 
selves and our country, and because we 
do, and as long as we do, she is invinci- 
ble. And every American who knows 
the history of his country appreciates the 
heroic work of the founders of the Re- 
public; knows that the illustrious and 
patriotic men who have preserved it have 
rendered service as valuable to the Re- 
public, and recognizes in a general way 
the fact that a duty rests on the present 
generation. 

There is no doubt about the vitality of 
the patriotic sentiment of to-day, but too 
often there is a feeling that the time for 
valiant work for one’s country has passed. 
A call for troops at any time would bring 
myriads to the nation’s aid; but there are 
no wars, and many young Americans 
think there is no longer a chance for the 
display of real, valuable patriotism. But 
the account is not closed. There is yet 
work to be done, and every citizen has it 
in his power to do it just as effectively as 
the soldier who fought in our wars, or 
the patriot who supported the founders 
of the Republic in the early struggles for 
freedom. 

The battle for free government is never 
wholly won. Living is fighting, and for 
a nation existing is warfare. And Fourth 
of July celebrations should constantly 
teach the lesson that the young American 
has just as serious a duty to perform as 
his forefathers had. He should ever set 
his strength and his patriotism against 
fraud, lawlessness, corruption, the exal- 
tation of base political practices which 
skulk under the shield of party fealty, or 
even masquerade in the guise of patriot- 
ism. In his walk and talk and action 
the patriotic American will not only try 
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to preserve and strengthen the sentiment 
of love of country, but will attempt to 
transmute the sentiment into actual 
service. 

He will support the authority of the 
law and discourage any act which tends 
to discredit the power and the dignity of 
the State and the nation; he will respect 
those in whom power is confided, and in 
order that he may do that he will exert 
every energy at his command to see that 
only those are chosen to office, high or 
low, who are respectable. When the 
right notions of patriotism are inculcated 
Americans will regard with the utmost 
detestation many practices which are now 
laughed at good-naturedly as the tricks 
and characteristics of politics. They will 
detest these frauds and obliquities not 
only because they are bad, but because 
it will then be clearly seen that they are 
unpatriotic. 

There remains, and ever will, ample 
scope for every American to render ser- 
vice to his country merely in maintaining 
the Republic in security from corruption 
and recklessness. But there is another 
duty. Civilization means progress, and 
the nation that stands still is falling be- 
hind. The patriot fathers did their duty 
in their day in creating and handing the 
nation down tous. We have a duty to 
succeeding generations, to make it a 
stronger, better nation; to banish old in- 
justices, remedy long-standing evils and 
inaugurate a brighter and more glorious 
era. This is the lesson of the Fourth of 
July, and Abraham Lincoln taught it, 
with a directness and force never equaled, 
in his address delivered on the Gettys- 
burg battlefield, November 19, 1863. 


——_ 


THE CYCLOPEEDY. 





EUGENE FIELD. 

AVIN’ lived next door to the Hobart 
place f’r goin’ on thirty years, I 
calc’ late that I know jest about ez much 
about the case ez anybody else on airth, 
exceptin’ perhaps it’s ol’ Jedge Baker, 
and he’s so plaguey old ’nd so powerful 

feeble that e don’t know nothin’. 

It seems that in the spring uv ’47—the 
year that Cy Watson’s oldest boy wuz 
drownded in West River—there come 
along a book agent sellin’ volyumes ’nd 
tracks f’r the diffusion uv knowledge, 
’nd havin’ got the recommend of the 
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minister ’nd uv the selectmen, he done 
an all-fired big business in our part uv 
the county. His name was Lemuel Hig- 
gins, ’nd he wuz ez likely a talker ez I 
ever heerd, barrin’ Lawyer Conkey, ’nd 
everybody allowed that when Conkey 
wuz round he talked so fast that the town 
pump ud have to be greased every twenty 
minutes. 

One of the first uv our folks that this 
Lemuel Higgins struck wuz Leander 
Hobart. Leander had jest marr’d one uv 
the Peasley girls, ’nd had moved into 
the old homestead on the Plainville road, 
—old Deacon Hobart havin’ give up the 
place to him, the other boys havin’ moved 
out West (like a lot o’ darned fools that 
they wuz!). Leander wuz feelin’ his oats, 
*nd nuthin’ wuz too good f’r him. 

‘* Hattie,’’ sez he, ‘‘I guess I’ll have 
to lay in a few books f’r readin’ in the 
winter time, ’nd I’ve half a notion to 
subscribe f’racyclopeedy. Mr. Higgins 
here says they’re invalerable in a family, 
and that we orter have ’em, bein’ as how 
we're likely to have the fam’ly bime by.”’ 

‘* Lor’s sakes, Leander, how you talk!’’ 
sez Hattie, blushin’ all over, ez brides 
allers does to heern to tell uv sich things. 

Waal, to make a long story short, 
Leander bargined with Mr. Higgins for 
a set uv them cyclopeedies, ’nd he signed 
his name to a long printed paper that 
showed how he agreed to take a cyclo- 
peedy oncet in so often, which wuz to be 
ez often ez a new one uv the volyumes 
wuz printed. A cyclopeedy isn’t printed 
all at oncet, because that would make it 
cost too much; consekently the man that 
gets it up has it strung along fur apart, 
so as to hit folks oncet every year or two, 
and gin’rally about harvest time. So 
Leander kind uv liked the idee, and he 
signed the printed paper ’nd made his 
affidavit to it afore Jedge Warner. 

The fust volyume of the cyclopeedy 
stood on a shelf in the old seckertary in 
the settin’-room about four months before 
they had any use f’r it. One night 
’Squire Turner’s son come over to visit 
Leander ’nd Hattie, and they got talkin’ 
about apples, ’nd the sort uv apples that 
wuz the best. Leander allowed that the 
Rhode Island greenin’ wuz the best, but 
Hattie and the Turner boy stuck up f’r 
the Roxbury russet, until at last a happy 
idee struck Leander, and sez he: ‘‘ We’ll 
leave it to the cyclopeedy, b’gosh! 
Whichever one the cyclopeedy sez is the 
best will settle it.’’ 
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‘But you can’t find out nothin’ ’bout 
Roxbury russets nor Rhode Island green- 
in’s in our cyclopeedy,’’ sez Hattie. 

‘““Why not, I’d like to know?”’ sez 
Leander, kind uv indignant like. 

‘* Cause ours hain’t got down to the R 
yet,’ sez Hattie. ‘‘All ours tells about 
is things beginnin’ with A.”’ 

‘* Well, ain’t we talkin’ about Apples?”’ 
sez Leander. ‘‘You aggervate me 
terrible, Hattie, by insistin’ on knowin’ 
what you don’t know nothin’ ’bout.”’ 

Leander went to the seckertary ’nd 
took down the cyclopeedy ’nd hunted all 
through it f’r Apples, but all he could 
find wuz ‘‘ Apple—See Pomology.’’ 

‘“*‘ How in thunder kin I see Pomology,”’’ 
sez Leander, ‘‘ when there aint no Pom- 
ology to see? Gol darn a cyclopeedy, 
anyhow! ’’ 

And he put the volyume back onto the 
shelf ’nd never sot eyes into it agin. 

That’s the way the thing run f’r years 
’nd years. Leander would’ve gin up the 
plaguey bargain, but he couldn’t; he had 
signed a printed paper ’nd had swore to 
it afore a justice of the peace. Higgins 
would have had the law on him if he had 
throwed up the trade. 

The most aggervatin’ feature uv it all 
wuz that a new one uv them cussid 
cyclopeedies wuz allus sure to show up 
at the wrong time—when Leander wuz 
hard up or had jest been afflicted some 
way or other. His barn burnt down two 
nights afore the volyume containin’ the 
letter B arrived, and Leander needed all 
his chink to pay f’r lumber, but Higgins 
sot back on that affidavit and defied the 
life out uv him. 

‘* Never mind, Leander,’’ sez his wife, 
soothin’ like, ‘‘it’s a good book to have 
in the house, anyhow, now that we’ve 
got a baby.’’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ sez Leander, ‘‘ babies 
does begin with B, don’t it?’’ 

You see their fust baby had been born; 
they named him Peasley, — Peasley 
Hobart, —after Hattie’s folk’s. So, seein’ 
as how it was payin’ f’r a book that 
told about babies, Leander didn’t be- 
gredge that five dollars so very much 
after all. 

**Leander,’’ sez Hattie one forenoon, 
“that B cyclopeedy ain’t no account. 
There ain’t nothin’ in it about babies ex- 
cept ‘See Maternity’ !’’ 

“Waal, I’ll be gosh durned!’’ sez 
Leander. That wuz all he said, and he 
couldn’t do nothin’ at all, f’r that book 
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agent, Lemuel Higgins, had the dead 
wood on him,—the mean, sneekin’ critter! 

So the years passed on, one of them 
cyclopeedies showin’ up now ’nd then,— 
sometimes every two years ’nd sometimes 
every four, but allus at a time when Le- 
ander found it pesky hard to give up a 
fiver. It warn’t no use cussin’ Higgins; 
Higgins just laffed when Leander allowed 
that the cyclodeepy wuz no good ’nd that 
he -wuz bein’ robbed. Meantime Le- 
ander’s family wuz increasin’ and growin.’ 
Little Sarey had the hoopin’ cough dread- 
ful one winter, but the cyclopeedy didn’t 
help out at all, ’cause all it said wuz: 
**Hoopin’ Cough—See Whoopin’ Cough”’ 
—and uv course, there warn’t no Whoop- 
in’ Cough to see, bein’ as how the W 
hadn’t come yet! 

Oncet when Hiram wanted to dreen 
the home pasture, he went to the cyclo- 
peedy to find out about it, but all he dis- 
kivered wuz: ‘‘ Drain—See Tile.’’ This 
was in 1859, and the cyclopeedy had only 
got down to G. 

The cow wuz sick with lung fever one 
spell, and Leander laid her dyin’ to that 
cussid cyclopeedy, ’cause when he went 
to readin’ ’bout cows it told him to ‘‘ See 
Zodlogy.”’ 

But what’s the use uv harrowin’ up 
one’s feelin’s talkin’ ’nd thinkin’ about 
these things? Leander got so after a 
while that the cyclopeedy didn’t worry 
him at all: he grew to look at it ez one 
uv the crosses that human critters has to 
bear without complainin’ through this 
vale uvtears. The only thing that both- 
ered him wuz the fear that mebbe he 
wouldn’t live to see the last volume,—to 
tell the truth, this kind uv got to be his 
hobby, and I’ve heern him talk ’bout it 
many a time settin’ round the stove at 
the tavern ’nd squirtin’ tobacco juice at 
the sawdust box. His wife, Hattie, 
passed away with the yaller janders the 
winter W come, and all that seemed to 
reconcile Leander to survivin’ her wuz 
the prospect uv seein’ the last volyumie 
uv that cyclopeedy. Lemuel Higgins, 
the book agent, had gone to his everlastin’ 
punishment; but his son, Hiram, had 
succeeded to his father’s business ’nd 
continued to visit the folks his old man 
had roped in. By this time Leander’s 
children had growed up; all on ’em wuz 
marr’d, and there wuz numeris grand- 
children to amuse the ol’ gentleman. 
But Leander wuzn’t to be satisfied with 
the common things uv airth; he didn’t 
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seem to take no pleasure in his grand- 
children like most men do; his mind wuz 
allers sot on somethin’ else,—for hours 
’nd hours, yes, all day long, he’d set out 
on the front stoop lookin’ wistfully up 
the road for that book agent to come 
along with a cyclopeedy. He didn’t 
want to die till he’d got all the cyclo- 
peedies his contract called for; he wanted 
to have everything straightened out be- 
fore he passed away. 

When—oh, how well I recollect it— 
when Y come along he wuz so overcome 
that he fell over in a fit uv paralysis, ’nd 
the old gentleman never got over it. 
For the next three years he drooped ’nd 
pined, and seemed like he couldn’t hold 
out much longer. Finally he had to 
take to his bed,—he was so old ’nd 
feeble,—but he made ’em move the bed 
up aginst the winder so he could watch 
for that last volyume of the cyclopeedy. 

The end come one balmy day in the 
spring uv ’87. His life wuz a-ebbin’ 
powerful fast; the minister wuz there, 
’nd me, ’nd Dock Wilson, ’nd Jedge 
Baker, ’nd most uv the fam’ly. Lovin’ 
hands smoothed the wrinkled forehead 
’nd breshed back the long, scant, white 
hair, but the eyes of the dyin’ man wuz 


sot upon that piece uv road down which 
the cyclopeedy man allus come. 

All to oncet a bright ’nd joyful look 
come into them eyes, ’nd ol’ Leander riz 
up in bed ’nd sez, ‘‘ It’s come!’’ 


‘‘What is it, Father?’’ asked his 
daughter Sarey, sobbin’ like. 

‘*Hush,’’ sez the minister, solemnly; 
‘*he sees the shinin’ gates uv the Noo 
Jerusalum.”’ 

**No, no,’ cried the aged man; ‘it is 
the cyclopeedy—the letter Z— it’s 
comin’ !’’ 

And, sure enough! the door opened, 
and in walked Higgins. He tottered 
rather than walked, fr he had growed 
old ’nd feeble in his wicked perfession. 

‘*Here’sthe Zcyclopeedy, Mr. Hobart,”’ 
says Higgins. 

Leander clutched it; he hugged it to 
his pantin’ bosom; then stealin’ one pale 
hand under the pillar he drew out a faded 
bank-note ’nd gave it to Higgins. 

‘I thank Thee for this boon,’’ sez 
Leander, rollin’ his eyes up devoutly; 
then he gave a deep sigh. 

‘*Hold on,’’ cried Higgins, excitedly, 
‘you’ve made a mistake—it isn’t the 
last——”’ 

But Leander didn’t hear him—his soul 
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hed fled from its mortal tenement ’nd hed 
soared rejoicin’ to realms uv everlastin’ 
bliss. 

‘*He is no more,’’ sez Dock Wilson, 
metaphorically. 

‘* Then who are his heirs? ’’ asked that 
mean critter Higgins. 

‘* We be,’’ sez the family. 

*‘Do you conjointly and severally 
acknowledge and assume the obligation 
of deceased to me?’’ he asked ’em. 

‘*“What obligation?’’ asked Peasley 
Hobart, stern-like. 

“* Deceased died owin’ me fr a cyclo- 
peedy!’’ sez Higgins. 

‘*That’s a lie!’’ sez Peasley. ‘‘We 
all seen him pay you for the Z!”’ 

**But there’s another one to come,”’ 
sez Higgins. 

** Another ?”’ they all asked. 

‘** Yes, the Index !’’ sez he. 


TACT. 





HE Father camein and said: ‘‘I found 
Robert pumping kerosene out of the 
can on the back porch. His face showed 
plainly he knew he was doing wrong. I 
told him never to touch it again, but I 
am afraid I ought to have punished him.”’ 
“Yes, I’m afraid you ought,’ said 
mother. He was usually obedient, their 
strong, live four-year old, and they were 
trying to train him very wisely. 

Next day she was filling the lamps 
and saw him watching her from a corner 
of the yard—so wistfully. He would try 
to obey, she knew that; but there would 
surely come a time when the healthful, 
natural, boyish longing to work out the 
secret of that wonderful squeaking pump 
would efface all thought of the command. 
She called him to her. 

“Robert, don’t you want to help 
mamma fill the lamps ?”’ 

*“Yes’m,’”’ eagerly. And he pumped 
and pumped, slowly and carefully, stop- 
ping every moment to see if they were 
full. Her arms were so tired holding the 
lamps before they were done. 

Then she said, ‘‘ Now we musn’t ever 
pump unless we have to fill the lamps; it 
wastes the oil.’’ 

‘* No musn’t,’’ he said, ‘‘ it wastes the 
oil.’’ And he closed the top of the pneu- 
matic can very carefully. 

After that he would always come run- 
ning when he heard the can squeak and 
say: ‘‘Mamma, don’t you want me to 
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help you fill the lamps?’’ And he would 
always close the can, saying, ‘‘ Mamma, 
we musn’t pump the oil only when we 
fill the lamps—must we, mamma ?”’ 

One day she saw him trying to climb 
up on the well curb. She called to him 
quickly, sharply, to get down. The 
danger made her forget everything for a 
minute. Then it came to her that he 
was trying to see what was in the well. 
Why not,.when the bucket made so many 
journeys down into it? And why should 
he not see? 

So she held him up where he could see, 
and he looked long and wonderingly and 
talked excitedly about what he saw. 
Then she told him what would happen if 
he should fall in—he must never climb in. 

‘No, I never will, mamma. But 
won’t you let me look some other time ?”’ 

And so Robert grew to see that the 
commands of his father and mother were 
reasonable, necessary ones, and he would 
feel this and give willing obedience, even 
when the reasons could not be clear to 
him.—S. S. Zimes. 


-— 


CHANGES IN NEW YORK. 





HE centralization of the educational 

system of the State is the most signi- 
ficant fact of the year in New York. As 
belief in the essential harmony of the 
processes of education, irrespective of the 
particular instrument employed, became 
controlling, the division of supervising 
authority between two warring educa- 
tional departments could only be regarded 
as harmful. When the spectacle of these 
two independent bodies, each seeking to 
increase its power at the expense of the 
other, made it apparent that sympathetic 
co-operation between the two departments 
was impossible, the demand for unifying 
control became imperative. The argu- 
ments by which each side sought to 
maintain its position merely added em- 
phasis to the demand. If neither depart- 
ment could fully develop without the 
right to assume the work of the other, 
then one department was clearly super- 
fluous. 

The contest for supremacy between the 
Department of Public Instruction and 
the Board of Regents was most vigorous 
during the last two years. The legisla- 
tive session of 1904 has seen the end. 
Deep bitterness was engendered, charges 
of a design to place the schools under the 
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control of a political machine were freely 
made, the constitutionality of the new 
law was disputed. Yet the greater part 
of this unpleasantness, the inevitable 
accompaniments to every prolonged and 
determined struggle, has already disap- 
peared, and the administration of the first 
Commissioner of Education has begun 
under the most favorable auspices. 

The lawisshort. It reduces the Board 
of Regents to eleven in number, and pro- 
vides for their selection; it supplants the 
offices of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and of Secretary to the Board of 
Regents with that of Commissioner of 
Education. He becomes the executive 
officer of the State’s educational activities. 
The Board of Regents is the legislative 
body, as limited by the statutes. 

Dr. Andrew S. Draper has already jus- 
tified the choice of the legislature. His 
public utterances and papers have re- 
vived and confirmed the former opinions 
of his ability and common sense. His 
plans for organization can be readily 
understood. His appointments have 
Hostile criticism 


won full approbation. 

has been disarmed. 
The subjoined extracts from an official 

communication of Commissioner Draper 


to the Board of Regents seem to us to 
embody the spirit of his policy. They 
are the utterances of a leader, not of a 
commander. They recognize that the 
sympathetic co-operation of the teachers 
and the people is essential to the success 
of his plans, or of any educational plans. 
Lacking the good will of those who are 
to put the plans into effect and of those 
for whom the plans are to be made effec- 
tive, failure alone can be expected. At 
the meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in July, Dr. Draper may be ex- 
pected to speak further along these differ- 
ent lines. 

‘We may well suppose that we are 
expected to develop a system of educa- 
tional administration which shall bring 
the higher institutions, as represented in 
the University, into more mutually help- 
ful association with the common schools, 
and give to all more of the uplifting aid 
of our great library system and of all 
other educational instrumentalities of the 
State. 

‘*May we not say that sound educa- 
tional policy demands that we shall plan 
for the fullest measure of self-activity and 
self-management on the part of the - 
ple; that we shall firmly supply palpable 
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defects and correct manifest abuses; that 
we shall agitate, and aid, and inspire, if 
that be possible, rather than that we 
shall depress the people with the claim 
or the common usage which proclaims 
that nothing is well done unless by or 
under the direction of a State official or 
expert? 

**It cannot be doubted that New York 
has gone, educationally, to the latter 
extreme more completely than any other 
State. Many of the immediate results 
have been good, and we have had just 
credit for them in other States. Yet we 
may well ask ourselves at this juncture 
whether we are not over-inspecting the 
schools, and over-examining the pupils, 
and over-directing too much that is done, 
and whether we shall not in the end do 
more for popular education if we with- 
draw at least some measure of this and 
encourage local officers and all teachers 
to take a stronger grip on their own self- 
reliance and individuality. 

‘*I shall not propose and shall not 
stand for changes in educational laws or 
policies making innovations in the 
routine of the schools without the fullest 
knowledge of the schoolmen of the State, 
nor will any radical changes be seriously 
urged on your board or the legislature 
before they are sustained by a very 
marked consensus of educational opin- 
ion.’’—Metropolitan Teacher. 


THE OLD MAN. 





EUGENE FIELD. 


| CALLED him the Old Man, but he 
wuzn’t an old man; he wuz a little 
boy—our fust one; ’nd his gran’ma, 
who'd had a heap of experience in sich 
matters, allowed that he wuz for looks as 
likely a child as she’d ever clapped eyes 
on. Bein’ our fust, we sot our hearts on 
him, and Lizzie named him Willie, for 
that wuz the name she liked best, havin’ 
had a brother Willyum killed in the war. 
But I never called him anything but the 
Old Man, and that name seemed to fit 
him, for he wuz one of your sollum babies 
—alwuz thinkin’ ’nd thinkin’ ’nd think- 
in’, like he wuz a jedge, and when he 
laffed it wuzn’t like other children’s laffs, 
it wuz so sad-like. 
Lizzie ’nd I made it up between us 
that when the Old Man growed up we’d 
send him to collige ’nd give him a lib’ril 
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edication, no matter though we had to 
sell the farm to doit. But we never cud 
exactly agree as to what we wuz goin’ to 
make of him, Lizzie havin’ her heart sot 
on his bein’ a preacher like his gran’pa 
Baker, and I wantin’ him to be a lawyer 
’nd git rich out’n the corporations, like 
his uncle Wilson Barlow. So we never 
come to no definite conclusion as to what 
the Old Man wuz goin’ to be bime-by; 
but while we wuz thinkin’ ’nd debatin’ 
the Old Man kep’ growin’ ’nd growin’, 
and all the time he wuz as serious ’nd 
sollum as a jedge. 

Lizzie got jest wrapt up in that boy; 
toted him round ever’ where ’nd never let 
on like it made her tired—powerful big 
’nd hearty child, too, but heft warn’t 
nothin’ ’longside of Lizzie’s love for the 
Old Man. When he caught the measles 
from Sairy Baxter’s baby, Lizzie sot up 


day ’nd night till he wuz well, holdin’ his 


hands ’nd singin’ songs to him, ’nd cry- 
in’ herse’f almost to death because she 


dassent give him cold water to drink & 


when he called f’r it. As for me, my 
heart wuz wrapt up in the Old Man, oo, 
but, bein’ a man, it wuzn’t for me to 
show it like Lizzie, bein’ a woman; and 
now that the Old Man is—wall, now that 
he has gone, it wouldn’t do to let on how 
much I sot by him, for that would make 
Lizzie feel all the wuss. 

Sometimes, when I think of it, it makes 
me sorry that I didn’t show the Old Man 
some way how much I wuz wrapt up in 
him. Used to hold him in my lap ’nd 
make faces for him ’nd alder whistles ’nd 
things; sometimes I’d kiss him on his 
rosy cheek, when nobody wuz lookin’; 
oncet I tried to sing him a song, but it 
made him cry, ’nd I never tried my hand 
at singin’ again. But somehow the Old 
Man didn’t take to me like he took to his 
mother: would climb down outern my lap 
to git where Lizzie wuz; would hang on 
to her gownd, no matter what she wuz 
doin’—whether she was makin’ bread, or 
sewin’, or puttin’ up pickles, it wuz alwuz 
the same to the Old Man; he wuzn’t happy 
unless he wuz right there, clost beside 
his mother. 

Most all boys, as I’ve heern tell, is 
proud to be round with their father, doin’ 
what fe does ’nd wearin’ the kind of 
clothes he wears. But the Old Man wuz 
diff’rent; he allowed that his mother wuz 
his best friend, ’nd the way he stuck to 
her—wall, it has alwuz been a great com- 
fort to Lizzie to recollect it. 
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The Old Man had a kind of confidin’ 
way with his mother. Every oncet in a 
while, when he’d been playin’ by hisself 
in the front room, he’d call out, ‘‘ Mud- 
der, mudder;’’ and no matter where Liz- 
zie wuz—in the kitchen, or in the wood- 
shed, or in the yard, she’d answer: 
‘‘What is it, darlin’?’”’ Then the Old 
Man ’ud say: ‘‘Tum here, mudder, I 
wanter tell you sumfin’.’’ Never could 
find out what the Old Man wanted to tell 
Lizzie; like’s not he didn’t wanter tell 
her nothin’; may be he wuz lonesome ’nd 
jest wanted to feel that Lizzie wuz round. 
But that didn’t make no diff’rence; it 
wuz aJjl the same to Lizzie. No matter 
where she wuz or what she wuz a-doin’, 
jest as soon as the Old Man told her he 
wanted to tell her somethin’ she dropped 
ever’ thing else ’nd went straight to him. 
Then the Old Man would laff one of his 
sollum, sad-like laffs, ’nd put his arms 
round Lizzie’s neck ’nd whisper—or pre- 
tend to whisper—somethin’ in her ear, 
’nd Lizzie would laff ’nd say, ‘‘Oh, what 
a nice secret we have atween us!’’ and 
then she would kiss the Old Man ’nd go 
back to her work. 

Time changes all things—all things 
but memory; nothin’ can change ¢hazt. 
Seems like it wuz only yesterday or the 
day before that I heern the Old Man 
callin’, ‘‘ Mudder, mudder, I wanter tell 
you sumfin’,’’ and that I seen him put 
his arms around her neck ’nd whisper 
softly to her. 

It had been an open winter, ’nd there 
wuz fever all around us. The Baxters 
lost their little girl, and Homer Thomp- 
son’s children had all been taken down. 
Ev’ry night and mornin’ we prayed God 
to save our darlin’; but one evenin’ when 
I come up from the wood lot the Old 
Man wuz restless ’nd his face wuz hot 
*nd he talked in his sleep. May be 
you’ve been through it yourself—may be 
you’ve tended a child that’s down with 
the fever; if so, may be you know what 
we went through, Lizzie ’nd me. The 
doctor shook his head one night when he 
come to see the Old Man; we knew what 
that meant. I went out-doors—I couldn’t 
stand it in the room there, with the Old 
Man seein’ ’nd talkin’ about things that 
the fever made him see. I wuz too big 
a coward to stay ’nd help his mother to 
bear up, so I went out-doors ’nd brung 
in wood—brung in wood enough to last 
all spring—and then I sat down alone by 
the kitchen fire ’nd heard the clock tick 
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’nd watched the shadders flicker through 
the room. 

I remember Lizzie’s comin’ to me and 
sayin’: ‘‘ He’s breathin’ strange-like, ’nd 
his little feet is cold as ice.’? Then I 
went into the front chamber where he lay. 
The day wuz breakin’; the cattle wuz 
lowin’ outside; a beam of light come 
through the winder and fell on the Old 
Man’s face—perhaps it wuz the summons 
for which he waited, and which shall 
some time come for me ’nd you. Least- 
wise the Old Man roused from his sleep 
*nd opened up his big blue eyes. It 
wuzn’t me he wanted to see. 

‘*Mudder! mudder!”’ cried the Old 
Man, but his voice warn’t strong ’nd 
clear like it used tobe. ‘‘ Mudder, where 
be you, mudder ?”’ 

Then, breshin’ by me, Lizzie caught 
the Old Man up ’nd held him in her 
arms, like she had done a thousand times 
before. 

‘* What is it, darlin’? Herve I be,’’ says 
Lizzie. 

‘Tum here,’’ says the Old Man— 
‘tum here; I wanter tell you sumfin’.’’ 

The Old Man went to reach his arms 
around her neck ’nd whisper in her ear. 
But his arms fell limp and helpless-like, 
’nd the Old Man’s curly head dropped on 
his mother’s breast. 


WHAT WILL THE BOY BECOME? 
BY F. D. EVANS. 


ICTOR HUGO in Les Travailleur de 
la Mer depicts a man hand to hand 
with destiny—alone on a wide, wide sea 
—‘‘a dark coalition of forces,’’ an ‘‘im- 
mense animosity’? surrounding him. 
We witness the unequal warfare he wages 
with the ‘‘silent inclemency of phe- 
nomena going their own,’’ and the great 
general law implacable and passive, and 
discover that ‘‘ a conspiracy of the indif- 
ference of things’’ is against him. We 
perceive that such is life, but very in- 
definitely comprehended. ° 
The accident of nationality, the im- 
placable law of heredity, the Chinese 
wall of environment, the meanness of 
opportunity, all conspire against the in- 
dividual in the battle of life. What with 
the mysterious tendency toward degenera- 
tion, the humanum est errare that drags 
us down, it is a miracle that we 


Move upward working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 
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What is this conservative force? Mr. 
Herbert Spencer tells us that it is the 
silent working of the Law of Conformity 
to Type. ‘‘It is the necessity that char- 
acter must harmonize with the floating 
rationality which is in the air of the age.’’ 
Ask a citizen of this republic why Amer- 
ican children are regarded as ‘‘ beastly 
American brats,’’ and he would probably 
say, ‘‘It is the result of the American 
character.’’ So it is; but not in the un- 
accountable, irresponsible way in which 
he would have you to apprehend. He 
takes the view that his ‘‘ young hopeful ’”’ 
is a lusus accidentium ; not the inevitable 
consequence of his antecedents in the 
past—a hereditary bondsman to his 
father’s frailties; not the victim of an en- 
vironment that perhaps sentences to death 
all the finer impulses of his soul; not the 
innocent cast on the shore of existence in 
a state of entire intellectual helplessness 
and inertia, dependent on parental energy 
and influence to unfold. Oh, no! his 
short views comprehend no biological 
truths as stupendous as these. To him 
the meaning is vague, and he does not 
comprehend that ‘‘ national character is 
but a name for a collection of habits more 
or less universal.’’ Ask the American 


mother, and she would reply, ‘‘Oh, it 
will come all right with education!’’ 

Let us take a consensus of opinion on 
this subject, beginning with Mr. Spencer, 
who is ‘‘ foremost in the files of men.’’ 
He says: ‘‘ The moralizing effect of in- 
tellectual culture, flatly contradicted by 


facts! What imaginable connection is 
there between the learning that certain 
clusters of marks on paper stand for 
certain words, and the getting of a higher 
sense of duty? What possible effect can 
acquirement of facility in making written 
signs of sounds have in strengthening 
the desire todo right ? How does knowl- 
edge of the multiplication table so in- 
crease the 'sympathies as to restrain the 
tendency to trespass against fellow- 
creatures? In what way can the attain- 
ment of accuracy in spelling and parsing 
make the sentiment of justice more 
powerful than it was? or why from stores 
of geographical information perseveringly 
gained is there likely to come increased 
regard for truth?’’ 

And George Eliot: ‘‘ After all our 
psychological teaching, and in the midst 
of our Zeal for education, we are still at 
the stage of believing that mental powers 
and habits have somehow a kind of 
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spiritual glaze against conditions which 
we are continually applying to them.’’ 

Buckle: ‘‘A kind of magical efficacy 
is ascribed to ideas gained through arti- 
ficial appliances as compared with ideas 
otherwise gained. And this delusion, 
injurious in its effects even on intellectual 
culture, produces effects still more in- 
jurious on moral culture, by generating 
the assumption that this, too, can be got 
by reading and repeating of lessons.”’ 

This from Huxley: ‘‘Success in any 
kind of practical life is not dependent 
solely, or indeed chiefly, upon knowl- 
edge. Instruction carries so far as to 
help the student to turn his store of 
mother-wit to account, to acquire a fair 
amount of sound elementary knowledge, 
and to use his hands and eyes, while 
leaving him fresh, vigorous and with a 
sense of the dignity of his own calling, 
whatever it may be, if fairly and honestly 
pursued cannot fail to be of invaluable 
service to all those who come under its 
influence. 
school instruction is carried so far as to 
encourage bookishness; if the ambition 
of the scholar is directed, not to the gain- 
ing of knowledge but to the being able to 
pass examinations successfully, especially 
if encouragement is given to the mis- 
chievous delusion that brainwork is in 
itself and apart from its quality a nobler 
or more respectable thing than handi- 
work, such education may be a deadly 
mischief to the workman and lead to the 
rapid ruin of the industries it is intended 
to serve.’’ 

Mr. Howells says, in speaking on this 
subject: “‘A university education may 
give a man a great advantage ; and that 
is the theory and expectation of most 
fathers who send their sons to universi- 
ties. But, undoubtedly, the effect is to 
render business life distasteful. The uni- 
versity nurtures all sorts of lofty ideals 
which business has no use for. Our 
women really have some use for the edu- 
cation of a gentleman, but our men have 
none.”’ 

Mr. Walter Bagehot sums up the situa- 
tion thus: ‘‘ Man madetheschool. God 
made the playground. He did not leave 
children dependent upon the dreams 
of parents or the pedantry of tutors. 
Before letters were invented, or books 
were, or governesses discovered, the 
neighbor’s children, the out-door life, 
the fists and the wrestling sinews, the old 
games,—the oldest things in the world, 


But on the other hand if § 
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the eternal nature around us—these were 
education. And now, though Xenophon 
and sums be come, these are and remain. 
Horses and marbles, the knot of boys 
together, the hard blows given and the 
harder ones received—these educate man- 
kind.- The real plastic energy is not in 
tutors or in books ‘got up,’ but in the 
books that all read because all like; in 
what all talk of because all are interested; 
in the argumentative walks or disputa- 
tious lounge; in the impact of thought 
upon thought ; in mirth and refutation ; 
in ridicule and laughter—for these are 
the free play of the natural mind, and 
these cannot be got without contact with 
the world.’’ 

Rousseau, the apostle of humanity, 
speaks in no uncertain words when he 
says: ‘‘ There is but one science to be 
taught children, and that is the science 
of human duty. We are less concerned 
with the instruction of the boy than with 
his guidance.”’ 

So we find that faith in lessons, books 
and readings is one of the superstitions of 
the age ; that instruction is the least part 
of education. The boy has not merely 


an intellect to be formed and furnished, 
but also a sensibility to be affected and a 


will to be energized. The education 
which equips a child for his duties in 
life is largely that which he imbibes from 
the influence of home and the community. 
It is possible for the school to enforce 
some mental discipline, but it was never 
know to cultivate serenity of disposition ; 
it may improve the standard of taste, but 
it can never quicken into being the 
dormant sympathies, the innate sensi- 
bilities of the boy’s soul. In the prosaic 
grind of his school days he will never 
hear the vox Dez and the vox humani 
seeking for expression in his life. If the 
cultivation of the emotions is ignored at 
the fireside altar the boy begins life 
bereft of guardian angels. He would 
grow to manhood ‘‘emptied of every 
sympathetic thrill.’ 

Mr. Ruskin says with startling insist- 
ance: ‘‘ The ennobling difference between 
one man and another is that one man 
feels more than another. ‘The essence of 
all vulgarity lies in the want of sensation. 
It is in the blunt hand, in the dead heart, 
in the hardened conscience that men be- 
come vulgar. They are forever vulgar 
precisely in proportion as they are in- 
capable of sympathy.”’ 

We all know the story of Faust, how, 
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missing the guidance of the heart, he 
plays experiments with life, trying 
knowledge, pleasure, dissipation, one 
after another, and hating them all; and 
then hating life itself as a weary, flat, 
unprofitable mockery. Lord Byron’s life 
was a passionate, lawless existence be- 
cause of a lack of parental discipline. In 
his poetry he said: ‘‘ And thus untaught 
in youth my heart to tame, my springs 
of life were poisoned.’’ In the home life 
of large numbers of children there is no 
moral culture: they are housed and fed, 
and occasionally groomed; otherwise they 
are considered only ‘‘a little dearer than 
the horse, a little nearer than the dog.”’ 

There is always in the minds of parents 
the remedial agency of the schools. It 
is like the idea of matrimony that Mr. 
Lecky derides. He says: ‘‘The notion 
prevails to a large extent that the mar- 
riage ceremony has a retrospective virtue, 
cancelling previous immorality.’’ In 
neither case are the effects of the previous 
conditions eradicable,—the gravestones 
in our rear cast lengthened shadows over 
our future career. 

I looked behind to find my past, 
And, lo! it had gone before. 

Character is cumulative. As George 
Eliot expresses it, ‘‘ We prepare ourselves 
for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice 
of good or evil which gradually determines 
character.’’ To warm into unfolding, to 
foster into growth all kindly sympathies 
toward men, all elevated thoughts re- 
specting the duties and the destinies of 
life; to cultivate a supreme reverence for 
the Creator and for the sanctity and 
inviolability of human obligation and 
personality,—if this is the duty of the 
teacher, then how many develop the child 
committed to their care? 

Some of the best mothers regard a 
child, not as a physiological expression 
of being, but as a special gift of God; and 
with this nebulous notion of Deity they 
expect God to bring it up to ‘‘ full being,’’ 
or else the unfortunate ‘‘offspring’’ is 
little better than an ‘‘elementary or- 
phan.’’ 

Perhaps the doctrine of /azssez faire is 
an unconscious deduction from the scrip- 
tural ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord.”’ 
But it makes of one a sort of parasite of 
theOmnipresence. There aremany things 
in Scripture which submit to many read- 
ings, according to the discerning power 
of the intellect brought to bear. ‘‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow,’’ was not ad- 
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dressed to the world at large, but to the 
Apostles, who were to leave everything 
to become ‘‘ Christ-ministers.’’ Rather 
teach him that all power is in individual- 
ization, and don’t tell him of vicarious 
agencies—that ‘‘ the devil tempts,’’ and 
that ‘‘God forgives sins.” It concedes 
so much innate weakness of character, 
and is apt to destroy the active heroism 
of the soul. It was a most natural con- 
clusion the heathen came to when told 
that God would forgive sins because of 
repentance. ‘‘Oh!’’ he said, ‘‘I like 
that; you can sin as often as you want 
to sin.’’ 

Rather impress upon him that ‘‘ the 
deed that is done not even the gods them- 
selves can undo.’’ That for every false 
word or unrighteous deed, for cruelty 
and oppression, for lust or vanity, the 
= has to be paid at last. if not always 

y the chief offender, then through some 
one by the sad means of vicarious atone- 
ment. 

Mr. Froude has some sounding sen- 
tences on the naked law of duty in the 
soul. ‘‘Do not kill, steal, lie, swear, 
commit adultery, or break the Lord’s day 
—these are the Commandments; very 
simple, and easy to be known! They are 
no more than the first and rudimentary 
conditions of goodness. Obedience to 
these is not more than a small part of 
what is required of us; it is no more than 
the foundation on which the superstruc- 
ture of character is to be raised. To go 
through life, and plead at the end of it 
that we have not broken any of these 
Commandments is but what the unprofit- 
able servant did who kept his talent care- 
fully unspent, and yet was sent to outer 
darkness for his uselessness. Suppose 
these Commandments obeyed, — what 
then? It is butasmall portion of our 
time which is spent in resisting tempta- 
tion to break them; how shall the rest be 
employed ?”’ 

First of all we must offer the child the 
example of labor, and never that of 
indolence. ‘‘ The deepest spring of action 
is the sight of action in others.” It has 
been a time-honored institute among the 
Jews to teach their boys some handicraft. 
The two most illustrious of all the Jewish 
tribes, Christ and Spinoza, worked with 
their hands at comparatively lowly trades. 
Hear the Christly command : ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, that do with 
thy might! ’’ 

Spinoza, the most powerful intellectual 
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worker Europe produced during cen- 
turies, waved aside the pensions and 
legacies offered him, and chose to main- 
tain himself by grinding object-glasses 
for microscopes and telescopes. 

Our forefathers did not grope in dark- 
ness on this subject. They held -relig- 
iously to the idea that industrial training 
should underlie the intellectual. The 
average boy will always have to labor 
for a living; and the education that fits 
him only for the career of gentleman will 
be but a delusion and a snare when 
‘*necessity confronts him with an in- 
vincible gesture.’’ 

It is of averages and not of exceptions 
we areconcerned. Special qualifications 
do not exist to a degree worth consider- 
ing. When we understand the ‘con- 
nective tissue of civilization,’’ we shall 
find that the ordinary boy has no inborn 
faculty, organized in him by hereditary 
transmission. When we learn that bio- 
logical fact, we shall discover that like 
produces like, and that we need not ex- 
pect ‘‘a cabbage under any circumstances 
to develop into a rose.”’ 

How long before the world will come 
to see that work is a privilege, and that 
knowledge which one can use is the only 


knowledge which has life and growth in 
it, and which converts itself into prac- 


tical power! The rest is simply a veneer, 
which wears out with the passing years. 

We see this error glaringly manifest in 
the education of the negro in the South, 
and realize the folly of the attempt to 
teach the ‘‘classics’’ to those born to 
‘‘tug at the oar’’ in the sweat of their 
brow. It is sowing discord and dissatis- 
faction, and by and by there will be ‘‘a 
harvest of barren regrets.’’ The rising 
generation will find the ‘‘race problem’”’ 
complicated by this very fallacy of edu- 
cating in the abstract, instead of along 
practical lines. 

Manual training departments are being 
annexed to the schools in cities, but there 
is still an immense area to include before 
this splendid idea shall have gained the 
ground it needs to prove itself. Philan- 
thropists have discovered that labor or 
employment of the mind is essential to 
good morals. The transmutation of 
energy destructive into intellect con- 
structive makes glad the waste places in 
the boy’s life, and reduces to a minimum 
the disciplinary functions of the over- 
wrought teacher. 

The world’s great educators are agreed 
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on the subject of the importance of a 
handicraft. Says Rousseau: ‘‘ Teach the 
boy a trade, an art purely mechanic, 
where the hands work more than the 
head. . . Instead of resorting for a 
livelihood to those high knowledges 
which are acquired for nourishing the soul 
and not the body, if you resort in case 
of need to your hands, and the use you 
have learned to make of them, all diffi- 
culties disappear. You have resources 
always ready at the moment’s need.”’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson thought every 
man ought to learn some manual means 
of support. All his literary work, he 
affirmed, failed to give him the keen 
sense of satisfaction that clearing forests 
and delving in the soil did. We are in- 
debted to him, however, for the comfort- 
ing lines: ‘‘Our business down here is 
not to succeed, but to cortinue to fail 
cheerfully.’’ 

In working machinery a boy begets a 
habit of self-reliance and precision, a 
taste for observation, and the idea of the 
value of definiteness. He is cheerfully 


engaged, and is beyond the temptation 
of vanity and folly. He becomes a sen- 
tinel that mounts on guard over himself 


and circumstances. 

Nature has endowed the healthy boy 
with such an amount of energy that un- 
less an outlet is found for it he becomes 
an unmitigated nuisance. Whenever the 
troublesome question of what he shall do 
presents itself, we think sympathetically 
of Carlyle, wishing that all boys could 
be turned under barrels, there to wait 
until they arrived at the years of discre- 
tion. ‘‘Sit still,’’ as an injunction, is 
thrown away on the boy. He has a con- 
stitutional ‘‘ wanderlust,’’ as the Ger- 
mans call an inordinate desire to explore 
the cosmic philosophy, which has to be 
eliminated by entertaining employment. 
For this either drawing or reading is ad- 
visable. Mr. Huxley says: ‘‘I should 
make it imperative that every child, for 
a shorter or longer period, learn to draw. 
I do not think its value can be exag- 
gerated, because it gives the means of 
training the young in attention and ac- 
curacy. It becomes an implement of 
learning of extreme value. Nothing has 
struck me more in my life than the loss 
which persons who are pursuing scien- 
tific knowledge of any kind sustain from 
the difficulties which arise because they 
= have been taught elementary draw- 
ng.’’ 
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The schools are waking up to its im- 
portance as an essential, but the quite 
young boy could be instructed at home 
by means of the kindergarten methods. 
Another ‘‘love’’ that could be used as a 
means of entertainment is reading. With 
a little judicious flattery, the boy’s father 
could be induced to cultivate the taste in 
him by reading tohim. The youngster 
isn’t human who wouldn’t listen with all 
the ardor of his soul to tales of adventure 
and conquest; to stories of Indian war- 
fare, with thrilling incidents of heroic 
rescue and deeds of daring; to Arctic ex- 
plorations and African discoveries. And 
in that time there would be excited in 
him a love of reading for its own sake. 
But even here a guide is necessary, be- 
cause it is so easy to overdo a good thing. 
‘The fairyland of book lore is full of 
dangerous enchantments, and there are 
many who have lost in it the vigor which 
comes from breathing the keen air of 
every-day life.’’ Especially if the boy is 
bright and is at school, he should be 
guarded from too much intellectual work. 

We do not sufficiently realize that to 
be a good animal is the first duty in life. 
One of the sad errors an erstwhile asceti- 
cism entailed on the world was a disre- 
gard of the instincts, as proving animalism 
in man; whereas they are our ‘‘ viewless 
angels,’ our faithful monitors. The 
nature of the emotions must be fully 
studied—their order of evolution, their 
functions, where use ends and abuse 
begins. A child is governed and swayed 
by emotion and imagination; reason is 
the co-ordination of all the faculties, 
hence is the latest developed. Those 
mothers who depend on ‘‘ moral suasion ”’ 
as a means of discipline would better 
substitute absolutism. 

A great deal has been written on the 
terrors of imagination in some children, 
and no doubt the utmost consideration 
should be evinced toward those afflicted 
with an undue vivacity of that faculty, 
whether it expresses itself in ‘‘ dreaming 
dreams no mortal ever dreamed before,’’ 
whether in ‘‘seeing things’’ or in an 
immense power of mendacity. The 
**contents of a child’s mind ’’ could and 
should be carefully studied in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer gravely asserts 
that no one would have the temerity or 
the stupidity to attempt to raise pigs 
without some knowledge of the constitu- 
tional liabilities and the hereditary 
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proclivities of that zodlogical specimen. 
But when it comes to the rearing of 
children—anybody can take that in hand! 
**No one sees any folly in undertaking 
to shape human nature in this way or 
that way without a preliminary study of 
man, and of life in general as explaining 
man’s life. For simple functions we in- 
sist on elaborate special preparations, ex- 
tending through years; while for the 
most complex function, to be adequately 
discharged not even by the wisest, we 
require no preparation! ”’ 

The development of children in mind 
and body rigorously obeys certain laws; 
and yet in dire ignorance of the simplest 
physiological laws, lives are sacrificed, 
health is undermined, hearts are broken 
and the remaining lives go maimed from 
such tragedies. It is worth while then 
to know that the study of ethnology 
would have been worth pursuing, even 
at the cost of knowing little or nothing 
of the ‘‘ classics.’’ 

There is something stupefying in the 
recurrence of daily duties,—‘‘each day 
brings its petty dust, our soon-choked 
souls to fill’-—and women are apt to re- 
gard as recurring trivialties the two 
potential functions in human life—human 
nature’s daily food and the daily vigil 
over ‘‘one of God’s little ones.”’ 

‘The little more, and how much it 
is,’’ that produces the imperceptible evo- 
lution of character is not appreciated by 
the average mother. She thinks that 
‘*some sweet day ’’ the boy is to be “set 
upon’’ and made an ideal institution of, 
off-hand. Besides its being unconstitu- 
tional, the world isn’t ready for him; he 
would be lonely in the midst of men. 
Evolutionists tell us that the child’s mind 
must pass through a progress like that 
which the mind of humanity at large has 
gone through; that he must recapitulate 
the psychic phases of the successive 
stages of mental development. He will 
be but little better than an anthropoid 
ape in those early days; afterwards a 
savage, then a semi-civilized entity, and 
finally, after years of infinite pains and 
training, a man. 

This task were not such a formidable 
undertaking were the boy’s father an 
“Olympian god’’; but, alas! he is too 
often a denizen of the earth, owning kin- 
ship with al] frailties, and lowering the 
value of every inspiring fact and tradition 
by au unworthy example. Since it is 
inevitable that the boy will conform to 
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the type his father presents, unless some 
winning instance attracts him, we must 
have recourse to biography, and place 
before him some of the simple, great 
souls who have been the architects of 
their own fortunes: Luther, because ‘‘ he 
wrought with human hands the creed of 
creeds;’’ Linnzeus, the patient and per- 
severing, who was content to live for a 
time on berries he gathered while pursu- 
ing his beloved nature studies, till his 
worth was recognized; Lincoln, who was 
true to the best within him, 

By fine sense of right, 
And Truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 

Straight as a line of light. 

History has been called ‘‘ the essence 
of innumerable biographies ’’; and therein 
are to be found the lives of men who 
‘wove the life garment of Diety’’ so 
nobly well as to become types for all 
time. 

But let it never be forgotten how force- 
ful is example ; how almost omnipotent 
is environment; that home training is 
the mightiest factor on earth to make or 
mar! 

Those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day,— 

Are yet the master light of all our seeing,— 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 

Of the Eternal Silence. 

Education. 


A SECOND TRIAL, 
BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


T was Commencement at one of our 

colleges. The people were pouring 
into the church as I entered it, rather 
tardy. Finding the choice seats in the 
centre of the audience-room already 
taken, I pressed forward, looking to the 
right and to the left fora vacancy. On 
the very front row of seats I found one. 

Here a little girl moved along to make 
room for me, looking into my face with 
large gray eyes, whose brightness was 
softened by very long lashes. Her face 
was open and fresh as a newly-blown 
rose before sunrise. Again and again I 
found my eyes turning to the rose-like 
face, and each time the gray eyes moved, 
half-smiling, to meet mine. Evidently 
the child was ready to ‘‘ make up”’ with 
me. And when, with a bright smile, she 
returned my dropped handkerchief, and I 
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said ‘‘Thank you!’’ we seemed fairly 
introduced. Other persons, now coming 
into the seat, crowded me quite close up 
against the little girl, so that we soon 
felt very well acquainted. 

‘*There’s going to be a great crowd,”’ 
she said to me. 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied ; ‘‘ people always like 
to see how school-boys are made into 
men.’’ 

Her face beamed with pleasure and 
pride as she said: 

** My brother’s going to graduate ; he’s 
going to speak; I’ve brought these flow- 
ers to throw to him.’’ 

They were not greenhouse favorites ; 
just old-fashioned domestic flowers, such 
as we associate with the dear grand- 
mothers; ‘‘but,’’ I thought, ‘‘ they will 
seem sweet and beautiful to him for lit- 
tle sister’s sake.’’ 

‘*'That is my brother,’’ she went on, 
pointing with her nosegay. 

‘‘The one with the light hair?’ I 
asked. 

‘Oh, no,’’ she said, smiling and shak- 
ing her head in innocent reproof; ‘‘ not 
that homely one ; that handsome one with 
brown, wavy hair. His eyes look brown, 
too; but they are not—they are dark- 
blue. There! he’s got his hand up to 
his head now. You see him, don’t you ?”’ 

In an eager way she looked from me to 
him, and from him to me, as if some 
important fate depended upon my identi- 
fying her brother. 

‘IT see him,’’ I said. 
good-looking brother.’’ 

‘* Ves, he is beautiful,’’ she said, with 
artless delight; ‘‘and he’s so good, and 
he studies so hard. He has taken care 
of me ever since mamma died. Here is 
his name on the programme. He is not 
the valedictorian, but he has an honor, 
for all that.’’ 

I saw in the little creature’s familiarity 
with these technical college terms that 
she had closely identified herself with her 
brother’s studies, hopes and successes. 

**His oration is a-real good one, and 
he says it beautifully. He has said it to 
me a great many times. I ’most know 
it by heart. Oh! it begins so pretty and 
so grand. This is the way it begins,’’ 
she added, encouraged by the interest 
she must have seen in my face: ‘‘ ‘Amid 
the permutations and combinations of the 
actors and forces which make up the 
great kaleidoscope of history, we often 
find that a turn of Destiny’s hand——’ ”’ 


‘*He’s a very 
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‘‘Why, bless the baby!’’ I thought, 
looking down into her bright, proud face. 
I can’t describe how very odd and elfish 
it did seem to have those big words roll- 
ing out of the smiling, childish mouth. 

As the exercises progressed, and ap- 
proached nearer and nearer the effort on 
which all her interest was concentrated, 
my little friend became excited and rest- 
less. Her eyes grew larger and brighter, 
two deep-red spots glowed on her cheeks. 

‘* Now it’s his turn,’’ she said, turning 
to me a face in which pride and delight 
and anxiety seemed about equally min- 
gled. But when the overture was played 
through, and his name was called, the 
child seemed, in her eagerness, to forget 
me and all the earth beside him. She 
rose to her feet and leaned forward for a 
better view of her beloved, as he mounted 
to the speaker’s stand. I knew by her 
deep breathing that her heart was throb- 
bing in her throat. I knew, too, by the 
way her brother came up the steps and 
to the front that he was trembling. The 
hands hung limp; his face was pallid, 
and the lips blue as with cold. I felt 
anxious. The child, too, seemed to dis- 


cern that things were not well with him. 
Something like fear showed in her face. 


He made an automatic bow. Then a 
bewildered, struggling look came into his 
face, then a helpless look, and then he 
stood staring vacantly, like a somnambu- 
list, at the waiting audience. The mo- 
ments of painful suspense went by, and 
still he stood as if struck dumb. I saw 
how it was; he had been seized with 
stage-fright. 

Alas! little sister! She turned her 
large, dismayed eyes upon me. ‘‘ He’s 
forgotten it,’’ she said. Then a swift 
change came into her face; a strong, 
determined look; and on the funeral-like 
silence of the room broke the sweet, brave 
child-voice : 

‘**Amid the permutations and combi- 
nations of the actors and forces which 
make up the great kaleidoscope of his- 
tory, we often find that a turn of Destiny’s 
hand——’ ”’ , 

Everybody about us turned and looked. 
The breathless silence; the sweet, childish 
voice; the childish face; the long, unchild- 
like words, produced a wierd effect. 

But the help had come too late; the 
unhappy brother was already staggering 
in humiliation from the stage. The band 
quickly struck up, and waves of lively 
music rolled out to cover the defeat. 
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I gave the little sister a glance in which 
I meant to show the intense sympathy I 
felt, but she did not see me. Her eyes, 
swimming with tears, were on her broth- 
er’s face. I put my arm around her, but 
she was too absorbed to heed the caress, 
and before I could appreciate her purpose, 
she was on her way to the shame-stricken 
young man sitting with a face like a 
statue’s. 

When he saw her by his side the set 
face relaxed, and a quick mist came into 
his eyes. The young men got close to- 
gether to make room for her. She sat 
down beside him, laid her flowers on his 
knee, and slipped her hand in his. 

I could not keep my eyes from her 
sweet, pitying face. I saw her whisper 
to him, he bending a little to catch her 
words. Later, I found out that she was 
asking him if he knew his “‘ piece’’ now, 
and that he answered yes. 

When the young man next on the list 
had spoken, and while the band was 
playing, the child, to the brother’s great 
surprise, made her way up the stage 
steps, and pressed through the throng of 
professors and trustees and distinguished 
visitors, up to the college president. 

‘If you please, sir,’’ she said with a 
little courtesy, ‘‘ will you and the trus- 
tees let my brother try again? He knows 
his piece now.”’ 

For a moment the president stared at 
her through his gold-bowed spectacles, 
and then, appreciating the child’s peti- 
tion, he smiled on her, and went down 
and spoke to the young man who had 
failed. 

So it happened that when the band had 
again ceased playing, it was briefly an- 
nounced that Mr. —— —— would now 
deliver his oration—‘‘ Historical Paral- 
lels.’’ 

A ripple of heightened and expectant 
interest passed over the audience, and 
then all sat stone-still, as though fearing 
to breathe lest the speaker might again 
take fright. No danger! The hero in 
the youth was aroused. He went at his 
**piece’’ with a set purpose to conquer, 
to redeem himself, and to bring the smile 
back into the child’s tear-stained face. I 
watched the face during the speaking. 
The wide eyes, the parted lips, the whole 
rapt being said that the breathless audi- 
ence was forgotten, that her spirit was 
moving with his. 

And when the address was ended with 
the ardent abandon of one who catches 
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enthusiasm in the realization that he is 
fighting down a wrong judgment and 
conquering a sympathy, the effect was 
really thrilling. That dignified audience 
broke into rapturous applause; bouquets 
intended for the valedictorian rained like 
a tempest. And the child, the child who 
had helped to save the day—that one 
beaming little face, in its pride and glad- 
ness, is something to be forever remem- 
bered. 


THE MENTAL WORKSHOP. 





SUPT. W. H. SMALL. 


ROM the time when the child watches 
the horse-shoes of the country black- 
smith, the curling shavings of the car- 
penter, or the flying chips of the wood- 


chopper, to the time when, as a man, he . 


is equally interested in watching the 
massive products of Cramp’s ship-yard, 
there is an innate desire (curiosity, may 
we call it?) to know how the creation is 
created. 

So, too, from the work of the boy who 
wrote as his composition: ‘‘ I am an old 
shoe; my coffin is the ash-barrel; my 
grave, the dump,’’ to the rounded periods 
of Macaulay and the imagery of Kipling, 
there is the same curiosity to know how 
the work is done. 

The process is hidden except where 
some literary workers have revealed, in 
letters and diaries, their ways and means, 
or where secretaries, close friends, and 
sometimes wives and daughters have be- 
trayed the outward workings they have 
witnessed. 

With the marvelous development which 
modern psychologists are making towards 
the study of the brain and nerves, as a 
machine, and with the delicate and intri- 
cate mechanisms already evolved for the 
study of minute nervous action (one now 
showing how fast a person thinks), the 
future may see an author’s creative 
genius revealed in dots and dashes, and 
wavy lines, if he’s only properly har- 
nessed to the proper machinery while at 
work. 

From the olden days, when Pope, at a 
friend’s house, rang up attendants at all 
hours of the night for candles, that he 
might jot down on some scrap of paper 
the thought which had come in the wake- 
ful hours, to the modern talking into a 
phonograph, which in turn talks to the 
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typewriter, the method of authorship has 
a seemingly wide contrast, but the men- 
tal process varies little. The mental 
workshop, now as then, demands hard, 
careful, exhaustive work, if the result is 
to be a finished product. As Sheridan 
said: ‘‘ Easy writing is curst hard read- 
ing.’’ 

Sidney Smith said that an account of 
the working habits of writers ‘‘ would go 
far to destroy the absurd and pernicious 
associations of genius and idleness, by 
showing that men of the most brilliant 
and imposing talents have lived a life of 
intense and incessant iabor.”’ A young 
man wrote to Harriet Martineau about 
devoting himself to authorship, and re- 
ceived in reply, ‘‘ Not if you can do any- 
thing else. Even dig ditches.’’ Living- 
stone appreciated the labor when he said: 
‘*T think I would rather cross the African 
continent again than undertake to write 
another book.’’ 

With Sir Isaac Newton genius was 
‘‘continuous application; ’’ with Michael 
Angelo, ‘‘infinite patience;’’ with Sidney 
Smith, ‘‘the quality for hard work.’’ 
There is the idea of faith and hard work 
in this remark of Sterne’s in ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy:’’ ‘‘I began with writing the 
first sentence and trusting to Almighty 
God for the second.’’ Hazlitt seldom 
saw two sentences beyond his pen-point. 
Some one asked Carlyle’s wife which 
work gave him the greatest pleasure in 
writing, and she replied, ‘‘Oh, he has 
pleasure in none; he is always so dissatis- 
fied with what he does; but the one that 
gave him the greatest torment was the 
French Revolution.’? This was the re- 
sult of years given to reading and writ- 
ing. A friend once said to Irving, ‘‘It 
must be very easy for you to write.’’ 
‘‘Ah,”’ said Irving, ‘‘ you are greatly 
mistaken,’’ and he showed him his 
manuscripts full of erasures and inter- 
lineations. When a clerkship at Wash- 
ington was offered him, with light duties 
and seeming ample leisure for literary 
work, he declined it, saying, ‘‘ I require 
much leisure and a mind entirely ab- 
stracted from other cares and occupations, 
if I would write much or well.’’ 

It is always interesting to glance into 
the draughting-room of any workshop, 
to see how plans and models are de- 
veloped. The author alone can give us 
this view into the mental draughting- 
room. Lowell said: ‘‘I like to brood 
over my thought until I feel that it has 
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life, sometimes until I know that it has 
wings.”’ 

Louisa Alcott wrote: ‘‘Stories sim- 
mered in my brain, demanding to be 
writ, but I let them simmer, knowing 
that the longer the divine afflatus was 
bottled up, the better it would be.”’ 
George Eliot, in a letter to Blackwood, 
wrote, ‘‘My stories grow in me like 
plants, and this is only in the leaf bud. 
I have faith that the flower will come, 
not enough faith, though, to make me 
like the idea of beginning to print till the 
flower is fairly out, till I know the end 
as well as the beginning.’’ Macaulay 
said: ‘‘I never write to please myself 
until my subject has for the time driven 
every other out of my head.’’ He 
thought much before writing, and his 
journal contains many hints like this: 
‘Home and thought about Gladstone. 
In two or three days I shall have the 
whole in my head, and then my pen will 
go like fire.’’ 

The rapidity of work varies. William 
Goodwin wrote slowly, to reach his men- 
tal standard. Unless he reached this 
mark, he could not write at all. Gold- 
smith wrote slowly, complaining: ‘‘ Every 
one writes better because he writes faster 
than I.’’ In the height of his career, 
Adam Smith composed as slowly and 
with as great difficulty as when he first 
began. When James Russell Lowell was 
asked if he was a believer in writing ‘‘ by 
inspiration,’ he replied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
like to commit myself positively upon 
that point, but I do know that steady, 
hard, and continuous work has been my 
reliance during a somewhat varied life.’’ 
George Eliot said of the years spent upon 
her ‘‘Romola:’’ I began it a young 
woman; I finished it an old woman.’’ 

On the other hand, many wrote with 
great rapidity. Dumas isan illustration. 
He frequently received callers while still 
abed, saying: ‘‘Sit down a minute; Iam - 
just having a visit from a lady. Itismy 
nurse. She will be going directly.’ He 
would write at lightning speed, throwing 
the finished sheets in all directions, 
oblivious to his surroundings, for ten, 
fifteen, or more minutes. Then he would 
greet his guest with: ‘‘ It’s my new play. 
I write an act or more before breakfast.’’ 

The working day in the mental work- 
shop is not an eight-hour day, nor is the 
labor light. Patient, plodding, almost 
limitless labor is demanded in some de- 
partments. 
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Dickens’ manuscripts show that he was 
methodical, precise, accurate; he spared 
no labor to gain the turn of expression or 
choice of word he wished. Thackeray 
carried his work in his pocket, as a Dutch 
woman carries her knitting, and when- 
ever a word of thought which had been 
elusive came to mind, the page was taken 
out and the word or thought installed in 
its appointed place. Passing things con- 
stantly suggested new ideas. The work 
was necessarily slow. Six pages of 
‘‘Esmond’”’ was a satisfactory day’s 
work. It is said: ‘‘ The condition of the 
little pages of manuscript when death 
stopped his hand shows that he had car- 
ried them about, and often taken them 
out of his pocket here and there for 
patient revision and interlineation.’’ 
Longfellow wrote a poem in four weeks, 
but he spent six months in correcting and 
cutting it down. 

Bryant’s ‘‘ Tides’’ shows how his work 
was done. It was written five times on 
five different sheets, and every stanza 
except the first received changes. The 
last one was changed seventeen times. 
It is said he rewrote ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’ one 
hundred times and was then dissatisfied. 
Mrs. Browning wrote, in a letter to a 
friend: ‘‘I have worked at poetry,—it 
has not been with me revery, but art.’’ 

Emerson’s essays are the product of 
‘days and months and even years of 
patient thought.’’ Rosseau’s manuscripts 
were ‘‘ blotted, scratched, interlined, and 
scarcely legible.’”” They were rewritten 
four or five times. Wilkie Collins wrote 
nine or ten pages a day. Towards the 
end of a book he worked twelve to four- 
teen hours a day, until the story ended 
or nature gave way. Daudet rewrote 
each chapter before going to the next, 
and when the book was completed, he 
went over the whole again, carefully and 
critically. Of his ‘‘ Baucis and Phile- 
mon’’ Swift says: ‘‘ Addison made me 
blot out fourscore, add fourscore, and 
alter fourscore.”’ 

History is the product of strenuous 
labor. Thackeray said of Macaulay, 
‘* He reads twenty books to write a sen- 
tence; he travels a hundred miles to make 
a line of description.’’ He wrote six 
pages of foolscap every morning. This 
was his task, as much as he could write 
at his best. He would recast a whole 
chapter to make it clearer, or a paragraph 
to add some apt illustration. He was 
nineteen days writing the ‘‘ Massacre of 
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Glencoe,’’ and was still dissatisfied. 
Motley, writing to Dr. Holmes about his 
‘*Dutch Republic,’’ said: ‘‘ Whatever 
may be the result of my labors, nobody 
can say that I have not worked hard, 
like a brute beast.’’ It is the product of 
ten years’ labor. Prescott spent eleven 
years over his ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ 
Carlyle fourteen upon his ‘‘ French 
Revolution,’’ and Bancroft twenty-five 
upon his ‘‘ United States.’’ Because of 
its exactions, the mental workshop has 
many apprentices, but comparatively few 
skilled workmen.—J. £. Journal of Edu- 
cation, 


OF CHILDREN’S READING. 





AN ALL- IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


N Zhe Outlook for December 7th are 
ten brief articles worthy of the careful 
study of teachers, parents, librarians, and 
all others who are responsible for the se- 
lection of books for children’s reading. 
The ten articles are by Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Edward 
Everett Hale, Horace E. Scudder, Frank 
R. Stockton, T. W. Higginson, Tudor 
Jenks, Agnes Repplier, Caroline M. 
Hewins, and Nora A. Smith, all students 
of childhood and authors of ability, who 
have written books of interest and value 
to children. The articles ‘‘ were written 
in response to the request of the editors 
of Zhe Outlook for lists of ten books best 
suited for reading by children of from 
six to twelve years of age, with brief 
comments.’’ The ten lists include a 
total of about sixty-five books, and prob- 
ably no better list could be selected for 
children of thisage. Teachers who have 
the choosing of small libraries for ele- 
mentary schools should preserve a copy 
of it. It is as follows: 

Melodies of Mother Goose, Goody Two Shoes, 
Alice in Wonderland, Hans Andersen’s “ Fair 
Tales,’?> Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book,’ Gul- 
liver’s Travels, Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Book,”’ Ken- 
nan’s ‘‘ Tent Life in Siberia,” Seton-Thompson’s 
‘* Wild Animals I Have Known,’’ Dana’s ‘‘Two 
Years Before the Mast,’’ Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest 
North,”’ Scott’s ‘“‘Ivanhoe,’’ Pyle’s ‘ Robin 
Hood,’ Gibson’s ‘‘Eye-Spy,’’ Cooper’s ‘“‘Leather 
Stocking Tales,’’ Scudder’s ‘‘ Children’s Book,” 
Robinson Crusoe, Aesop’s Fables, Arabian 
Nights, Kingsley’s ‘‘Water Babies,’? Bur- 
roughs’ “‘ Birds and Bees,’’ Jane Andrews’ “ The 
Seven Little Sisters,’? Grimm’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,”’ 
Tom Brown at Rugby, Ruskin’s ‘‘ King of the 
Golden River,’? Lamb’s ‘‘Tales from Shake- 
speare,’’ The Bible, The Swiss Family Robin- 
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son, The Rollo Books, Schoolcraft’s ‘ Algic 
Researches,’’ Old Deccan Days, Norse Tales, 
The Talisman, Guy Mannering, Rob Roy, 
Homer’s Odyssey (Palmer’s translation), Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Alcott’s “ Little Women ”’ and 
** Little Men,’’ Higginson’s ‘‘ Tales of the En- 
chanted Islands of the Atlantic,’ Lang’s Fairy 
Books, Pierson’s ‘‘ Among the Meadow People,”’ 
Uncle Remus, Hans Brinker, Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story 
of a Bad Boy,’’ Lucretia P. Hale’s ‘‘ Peterkin 
Papers,”’ Thackeray’s “The Rose and the Ring,”’ 
Susan Coolidge’s ‘‘What Katy Did,” Mrs. 
Ewing’s ‘‘ Mary’s Meadow,’’ Abbott’s ‘‘ Malle- 
ville,’? Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Parents’ Assistant,’’ 
‘* Moral Tales,’’ and ‘‘Rosamond;’’ Flora Shaw’s 
“Hector” and ‘‘Castle Blair;’? Lanier’s ‘‘The 
Boy’s Froissart,’? ‘‘The Boy's Mabinogion,’’ 
and ‘‘The Boy’s King Arthur;’’ Lear’s ‘‘ Non- 
sense Book,” Temple’s ‘‘ England’s History as 
Pictured by Famous Painters,’? Francillon’s 
‘‘Gods and Heroes,’? Mrs. Valentine’s ‘ Old, 
Old Fairy Tales,’’ Matthew’s ‘‘ Familiar Trees 
and Their Leaves,’? Mrs. Dana’s ‘‘How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,’’? Blanchan’s ‘‘ Bird 
Neighbors,’? Howard’s ‘‘Insect Book,’’ a vol- 
ume of Shakespeare full of pictures and strongly 
bound, Kathrine Shute’s ‘‘ Land of Song”’ and 
other collections of poetry, and some good col- 
lection of pictures. 


No less valuable than the lists given 
are some of the remarks in the brief 
articles accompanying them. ‘The best 
of these are reproduced here. Says Mary 
Mapes Dodge: In truth, each child dur- 


ing that early formative period virtually 
represents six individual children, so 
great is the change effected by each pass- 


ing year. Children outgrow pleasures 
and needs as they do their garments, and 
the fondled picture story-book of one 
season is cast aside for stronger and more 
stimulating attractions the next. And 
so individuality is developed by sure 
stages, year by year, until the “big 
boy ’’ of twelve looks back with surprise 
at the books that used to interest him 
when he was ‘‘only alittlechap.’’ * * * 
The ten books furnishing the best read- 
ing, therefore, would better be called 
the ten kinds of books which would best 
fit and promote from year to year the 
young reader’s natural and healthy de- 
velopment. The child’s best culture de- 
mands a familiarity with some of the 
good old books that have grown mellow 
with time and the love of generations, 
but no less important are many recent 
works for young folk by the best authors 
of to-day. 

And Kate Douglas Wiggin: Many and 
many a book that never would have 


found its way into ‘‘lists’’ made by. 


grown folks has ‘‘stumbled into immor- 
tality’’ because it has been discovered, 
loved, read, and re-read, then passed on 
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to others by these well-nigh infallible 
little critics. 

A court as of Angels, 

A public not to be bribed, 

Not to be entreated, 

Not to be overawed. 

The writer agrees with Charles Lamb 
that the best way to direct a child’s read- 
ing is to turn him loose in a good and 
varied library and let him browse for 
himself. ‘‘He may make some mis- 
takes,’’ says Lamb, ‘‘but will not be 
seriously hurt by them, He may begin 
reading some books beyond him and then 
throw them aside, but ‘the mere dip 
into’ something vast, remote, mysteri- 
ous, may stir imagination and set his 
mind to work in wider lines. The child 
is sure to neglect something if left to 
himself, you urge; and thatis true. For 
one thing he is sure, nine times out of 
ten, to neglect Juveniles, with their little 
dummies and effigies filling up good room 
that might have been occupied by flesh- 
and-blood heroes and heroines. * * * If 
you find a twelve-year-old boy addicted 
to Juveniles and to nothing else, you 
may as well give the poor little creature 
up. He may in time become a tolerable 
husband and father, but his ears will be 
deaf to the music of St. Paul’s Epistles 
and the Book of Job; he will never know 
the Feerie Queene or the Red Cross 
Knight, Don Quixote, Hector, or Ajax ; 
Dante and Gcethe will be sealed oracles to 
him until the end of time; the spacious- 
ness of Milton will forever confound him, 
and he will never 


Hear, like ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


‘“* He drank too long and too deeply of 
nursery pap,.and his literary appetite and 
digestion are both weakened beyond cure. 
One never grows to love and comprehend 
the very greatest things without some 
preliminary training in matters of taste 
and style and form, some legitimate ex- 
ercise of one’s nobler powers, some ex- 
perimental flights into spiritual and 
intellectual heights. We used to think 
that birds flew because they had wings; 
we now surmise that they have wings 
because they tried to fly. There are in 
existence plenty of fresh and ever-green 
and ever-youthful books—books which 
all children love—simple, genial, gra- 
cious, lovable, splendid, vital, sweet, 
good, and heroic; but such books, 
although universally popular among 
readers, are not what is here stigmatized 
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as ‘juveniles.’ Indeed, you will note 
one thing, that older people can always 
read with pleasure the best children’s 
books. And, whatever else we do, if we 
wish to widen the spiritual horizon of 
our children, let us not close up the 
windows of the emotional and imagin- 
ative side by neglecting poetry. There 
is in every one of us a poet whom the 
man has outlived. Don’t let the poet die 
of inanition! Keep it alive by feeding 
the child’s youthful ardor, strengthening 
his insight, guarding the sensitiveness of 
his early impressions, and cherishing the 
fancies that are indeed ‘the trailing clouds 
of glory’ he brings with him from God, 
‘who is hishome.’ The rhythm of verse 
will charm his senses even in his baby 
days; later on he will feel the beauty of 
some exquisite lyric phrase as keenly as 
you do, until at last he can enter upon 
his full birthright, the ‘rich deposit of 
the centuries.’ In my heart I incline to 


agree with somebody who said: ‘ What’s 
the use of adapting the classics to the 
children when the children are already 
adapted to the classics?’ ’’ 

Edward Everett Hale: I am quite clear 
that books which are written for children 
are, with a few great exceptions, no good. 


* * * Realistic narrative is good for chil- 
dren. * * * Avoid mere sentiment, par- 
ticularly the sentiment of grown people. 
Do not have books about dead children 
and flowers, nor, in general, any sort of 
rot. 

Tudor Jenks: In choosing books as the 
““best’’ for children from six to twelve, 
I believe the taste of children should be 
guided. As we are omnivorous physic- 
ally, so are we omnivorous mentally, until 
good taste is cultivated. Therefore, in 
making a list, I should put in what ought 
to be liked, in the faith and belief that 
the appetite would come with the read- 
ing. * * * All tinkered classics and muti- 
lated plays and poems simply blunt the 
appetite for the complete works later. 

Agnes Repplier: All books are good 
for children that do not vulgarize the 
mind nor make them think themselves 
wiser than their elders. 

Caroline M. Hewins: A Bible with pic- 
tures is better for children than any col- 
lection of Bible stories, and books of 
physical science for children are of little 
use to a boy who has an inventive and 
mechanical mind and is ready for the 
Scientific American or an electrical news- 
paper almost as soon as he can read. The 
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best books for a child are the books that 
widen his world. A man or woman in 
middle life or old age who loves poetry 
and great pictures and statues, is familiar 
with Shakespeare, and has historic sense, 
imagination, a sense of honor and a love 
of nature, is full of resources and the joy 
of living. No one can ever have these 
resources and that joy who has not had 
them from earliest childhood. 

Nora A. Smith: First, give the child a 
mother who will sing sweet baby-songs 
and repeat charming bits of verse to him 
as he lies in her arms by the nursery fire, 
for the beginnings of literary tastes are 
made here; second, send him, by and by, 
to a really intelligent, cultivated kinder- 
gartner who will feed him on the marrow 
of tradition—on fable and myth, fairy and 
folk story, on wonder tales of science, too, 
and on tales of gods and heroes. See to 
it also that in kindergarten and home no 
day slips by without the magic touch of 
poetry upon its shoulder, and teach the 
eager listener some verse worthy to be his 
perpetual possession. Postpone his learn- 
ing to read until he really longs to know 
the meaning of the printed symbol, and 
be sure if thus postponed the art will be 
attained speedily and be practiced with 
delight. Last of all, open the library 
doors to the happy child and give him 
free entrance. 

An editorial in the same number of 7he 
Outlook contains some valuable thoughts 
on this most important subject, some of 
which are given here for the sake of 
rounding out the collection: ‘‘ Every 
child has an inalienable right to be 
brought into contact with the best writ- 
ing in the world at as early a period as 
possible; he has an inalienable right to 
the education in ideas, in feelings and in 
taste which familiarity with the best 
brings. It is a great mistake to limit 
the reading of children to books especially 
prepared for them; to children as much 
as to their seniors belong the best books 
of the world, those books which are 
recognized as forming the heart of every 
great literature. Every child ought to 
know Homer. When it is read to him 
in such form as the Odyssey in Professor 
Palmer’s prose translation, it is a story of 
adventure and action which he takes to 
quite as naturally as and with more zest 
than he would to the same narrative told 


* with inferior skill. 


Shakespeare is a mine of interest to 
boys and girls of a certain age. They 
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fasten upon the story element long before 
they understand the poetry; but into 
their imagination the poetry uncon- 
sciously passes to become a part of their 
intellectual capital for the future. The 
folk tales and fairy stories of all litera- 
tures were not written for children; many 
of them are incorporated into the best 
literature; they have richly turnished the 
figures and materials with which art has 
dealt. They belong, however, pre- 
eminently to children, for they express 
the mind of the race in its childhood, 
dealing with the things which are of 
universal interest. The child who knows 
mythology and folk tales in the years 
when this rich material comes to him 
simply as stories, lives and breathes the 
air of the childhood of the race, and is 
awakened in imagination and stimulated 
in observation long before he is aware 
that he is being educated. It is quite as 
easy to interest children in the best 
lyrical poems of Wordsworth as in the 
imitative jingle which is so often imposed 
upon them because it is supposed to be 





interesting to childhood. No one thinks 
of beginning to train a child’s artistic 
taste by showing him inferior pictures. 
Reproductions may be shown to him be- 
cause they are accessible, but he is 
brought face to face in every form with 
the best works of the best painters. No 
one thinks of educating a child’s ear 
musically by giving him street tunes, 
vaudeville airs, and ‘‘coon’’ songs; he 
is given the best from the start. Ip art 
there is no second best. The same rule 
ought to hold with regard to books. 
From the very beginning the child ought 
to know the best, and only the best.’’ 

In these articles two ideas are prom- 
inent; the value of real literature—of 
whole and wholesome books for children, 
and the idea that these books should be 
read not as tasks or as formal exercises 
in language, but for the interest of their 
subject-matter. The great danger to-day 
is that children will waste their time and 
dissipate their energies on a multitude 
and variety of books that are not booksin 
any real sense.—A//antic Ed. Journal. 
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N.C. SCHAEFFER. - - = ~ 4d, P, MeCASKEY. 

HE National Educational Association 

had a successful meeting at St. Louis. 
It was feared that the early day at which 
it was held and the overshadowing im- 
portance of the Fair itself might work 
greatly to its disadvantage, but the at- 
tendance at its general meetings was very 
satisfactory. President John Cook was 
an admirable presiding officer, and his 
address, one of the best of the week. He 
urged the necessity of establishing in 
education the principle of wholesome 
authority. ‘‘ The young must be trained 
to identify the will of the land with the 
law of the highest within themselves.’’ 
Rev. Dr. O’Connell of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, said: ‘‘ The soul 
of America is the greatest power in 
civilization to-day. The responsibility 
for the right influencing of this soul rests 
with the educators.’’ He laid down these 
four maxims for the education of the 
people: 1. This above all, to thy God be 
true; 2. Love honesty above all things; 








3. Put liberty above personal interest; 
and 4. Spend your lives in making your 
fellowmen and yourselves something bet- 
ter. There were many addresses by dis- 
tinguished educators, some of them from 
abroad, drawn hither to the great Fair. 
Booker T. Washington was heard with 
much interest. We are pleased to find 
this editorial paragraph in the New York 
School Journal in reference to our own 
educational chief and to republish the 
same without his knowledge or consent: 

‘*Supt. William H. Maxwell, of New 
York City, was elected president of the 
N. E. A. after close balloting in com- 
mittee. State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
of Pennsylvania, came very near carrying 
off the honors. But the adherents of 
Supt. Maxwell had begun their canvass 
early, and what little opposition developed 
was not concentrated upon any one 
candidate. One desirable result of the 
closeness of the contest was that a reso- 
lution was passed by the association 
requiring the nominating committee to 
present two names hereafter, unless one 
has the practically unanimous vote.’’ 


THE contribution of the schools of 
Reading towards the fund for the 
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‘* Thaddeus Stevens Memorial Industrial 
School’’ was $264.89. The patriotic 
orders added $66.25. Those having 
charge of the $75,000 fund left by Thad- 
deus Stevens for this purpose asked the 
Reading School Board to help increase it 
because of Mr. Stevens’ work for free 
schools. A committee of the Board took 
hold of the matter and fixed a day on 
which the teachers could explain the 
matter to the children and receive their 
voluntary offerings. The result was sur- 
prising. Most of the money is in pennies, 
with a good sprinkling of nickels and 
dimes. The teachers packed the money 
in paper bags and little boxes, or tied it 
up in paper and sent it in. There is 
nearly enough to fill a market basket, if 
the basket is not too large. The school 
will be erected at Lancaster. 


JuDGE FERRIS, of Wilkes-Barre, ousted 
from office the six School Directors of 
Pittston township, and appointed six 
others in their places. Those removed 
from office were John Keating, John 
Tierney, Michael Kearns, J. J. Langan, 
Patrick Bresnahan and James Fearick. 
In handing down his opinion in the case, 
the judge said: ‘‘ The evidence shows 
that the Directors of this district have 
been unfaithful to the high trust com- 
mitted to them by the people. Their 
conduct has been characterized by in- 
difference to the interests of the children 
for whom the law requires them to fur- 
nish adequate educational facilities. They 
have been guilty of gross neglect of offi- 
cial duty. In a wealthy coal township 
they have allowed school property to de- 
teriorate for want of needed repairs, have 
failed to pay their teachers and janitors, 
have neglected to supply fuel to the 
schools, all of which were obliged to close 
on that account for periods varying from 
sixteen to forty-seven days, have per- 
mitted the existence of unsanitary condi- 
tions and have diverted current funds 
needed for current expenses into other 
channels, not, however, shown to be un- 
lawful in themselves, using such funds 
to pay claims presumably just, but which 
should have been otherwise provided for.’’ 


‘‘Tr matters not,’’ says Ian Maclaren, 
“‘though a house have thirty chambers, 
with lofty ceilings and soft carpets and 
carved furniture; if there be no good books 
it is a poor and narrow home and the 
souls therein will be mean and earthly.’’ 
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TWO WEEKS AT WORLD’S FAIR. 


THE GREATEST EXPOSITION IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. 


** PROGRAMME and map of the Fair for 
five cents. To-day’s official programme. 
All the events that take place to-day. 
Get your World’s Fair programme. Five 
cents a copy.’’ Every morning the same 
cry, and every day a new programme. 
Or get the morning newspaper which 
shows the day’s doings on the first page; 
for all the newpapers are, as they ought 
to be, very loyal to the Fair. Then go 
where you will, and see and hear what 
you will, and be sure that you have 
missed a hundred, perhaps a thousand 
times as much as you have seen and 
heard of what was all the while within 
your reach. 

And what is the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, now that I have been to it 
and about it and in it, for a brief period 
of two weeks, steeped in its strange 
atmosphere of wonder and power and 
beauty? It is the flowering-out of the 
genius, taste, skill, enterprise, energy, 
the courage and faith of the twentieth 
century. Iron, and other metals, wood, 
clay, stone, fire, water, electricity are the 
crude material from which man, growing 
into mastery through the generations, 
has wrought out this wondrous city, im- 
possible to any former age or people or 
indeed to all of them put together. 

There are in all about 125 acres under 
roof. Forty-five or more states and terri- 
tories are represented by state buildings 
and in many other ways. More than 
fifty foreign governments and colonies 
have exhibits. There are more than 
thirty miles of roadway, with an intra- 
mural double-track railway all about the 
grounds. The cascades, the greatest work 
of its kind ever attempted, have a sheer 
fall of nearly 100 feet, by a series of falls 
extending through three times that dis- 
tance. The quantity of water turned on 
nightly is, they say, 45,000 gallons per 
minute. But I don’t comprehend that. 
I just know that it is all a grand show, 
that if I had leisure for it I would make 
another trip to St. Louis and do still 
better with my time than on the first, for 
I would know better what is to be seen, 
and what I care most to see. 

There are a dozen or more “‘ palaces,’’ 
as they are called, of enormous extent. 
Hight or ten of these are in one vast 
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group in orderly arrangement, and easily 
reached by walking from one to another. 
Two of them, those of Horticulture and of 
Agriculture, which is the largest of all, are 
on the other side of the grounds, next to 
the Philippine exhibit, and to reach 
them you had better take the Intramu- 
ral. The plan of the great group is sim- 
ple enough when you have it, and you 
had better make sure of it from the start. 
Standing at Festival Hall, a noble build- 
ing, said to have the largest dome and 
the largest organ in the world, you have 
before you the Cascades, which flow bya 
succession of falls into the grand basin 
connected with the lagoon. On each side 
of this hall, at good distance for architec- 
tural effect, there is a fine building used 
asa restaurant. Connecting these with 
Festival Hall on each side are seven great 
curves united in one, supported on mighty 
pillars, each curve representing a State, 
the two series of curves presenting the 
names and dates of the fourteen States 
made from the Louisiana Purchase. 
These, with the central building and flank- 
ers and cascades, are the central feature 
of the superb electrical display. On this 
high level, and immediately to the rear 
of the Festival Hall, are the Art Galle- 
ries, three or four buildings that cost over 
amillion dollars, and contain over a hun- 
dred rooms, with their wealth of painting 
and sculpture from many lands. 

Directly before you is the grand plaza 
of St. Louis, with the Tyrolean Alps in 
the distance. Half-way down the plaza 
stands the great Louisiana Purchase 
monument. Within view are eight or 
nine of the vast buildings arranged upon 
a plan easily understood, Take a car- 
penter’s square or a lady's fan opened at 
aright angle. Let one side of it repre- 
sent the St. Louis Plaza from Festival 
Hall to the Tyrolean Alps, half a mile dis- 
tant. Enclosed within the right angle to 
the right you have first the palace of 
‘* Education and Social Economy,’’ with 
‘*Manufactures’’ beyond it. Parallel 
with these, ‘‘ Mines and Metallurgy,”’ 
with ‘‘ Liberal Arts’” beyond it; flanking 
these beautiful buildings you have the 
great ‘‘ United States Building,’’ with 
perhaps the most interesting and certainly 
the best arranged exhibit upon the 
grounds. Adjoining this is the Missouri 
building, in every way worthy of the 
great state in which the Exposition is 
held, and the largest state building of 
them all. 





Throw your square to the left, its side 
still resting on the plaza of St. Louis, and 
you have “* Electricity and Machinery,’’ 
in the foreground, with ‘‘ Varied Indus- 
tries’? beyond it; parallel with these is 
the ‘‘Machinery’”’ building, with ‘“Trans- 
portation’? beyond it. In the rear of 
Varied Industries and Transportation, 
just beyond the Intramural railway, is 
“‘The Pike,’’ a mile in length, with its 
attractions for everybody. 

So much for the lay of the land. Who 
will attempt a brief description of these 
vast palaces, each of them acres in extent, 
and some report of exhibits that have 
been gathered into them from the ends of 
the earth? In the palace of Education, 
surrounded by the lagoon, with eight 
acres of ground floor, there is shown the 
most complete educational exhibit in 
the history of the world. The Manufac- 
turers’ building covers about fourteen 
acres, and in it nearly a thousand indus- 
tries are represented. In some lines 
the actual processes of the manufacture 
are under way. ‘‘ Things are made 
while you wait.”” Minesand Metallurgy 
covers nine acres, and is said to embrace 
everything from clays to the precious 
metals and gems. The great obelisks at 
the side of this building are very distinc- 
tive, and harmonize beautifully with its 
general plan. Liberal Arts, nine acres in 
extent, combines the useful with the 
beautiful from many nations. Electricity 
covers eight acres. Dynamos, motors of 
all sorts, electric lighting, X-ray appara- 
tus, electro-chemistry, etc., make this a 
most interesting building to all who are 
attracted by electrical science and its mar- 
velous discoveries and inventions. Va- 
ried Industries has an area of fourteen 
acres, and its exhibits are from all the 
world. They are of glass, wood, leather, 
iron, copper, silver, gold; with furniture, 
fine wares and manufactures in endless 
variety. Machinery coversten acres. Here 
is the great power-plant of the Exposi- 
tion. The four Westinghouse engines, 
each 3500 horse-power, 14,000 in all, with 
their ‘‘ battery of boilers’’ in the rear, are 
a sight tosee. George Westinghouse is 
one of the remarkable men of the time, 
‘*too busy with his experiments at home 
and too much interested in them to find 
time to come to the Fair,’’ as one of his 
mer. told me while chatting pleasantly 
about his great engine. Transportation 
has fifteen acres under roof. From stage 
coach to steam engine at its best, auto- 
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mobiles, palace cars, motor boats, every- 
thing is shown here, and at the top- 
notch standard. Money seems of little 
account if it can in any way aid in com- 
bining speed with comfort and luxuri- 
ous surroundings. 

The palace of ‘‘ Horticulture’’ is a spa- 
cious building, as we have said, in an- 
other part of the grounds. The show of 
fruits here is one that will surprise the 
visitor. California makes a wonderful 
exhibit. In addition to her other pro- 
ducts, she may soon surprise the country 
by producing as many apples as any 
other state. 

The palace of Agriculture is close by, 
the largest structure of all, covering 
twenty-three acres. Nearly all the states 
and nations are represented. King Corn 
and King Cotton are here in their glory. 
Sugar, rice, tobacco and other farm pro- 
ducts challenge attention. Agricultural 
implements and farm machinery of every 
sort make a great show. We happened 
to be in this building during a hail storm 
when one corner of it was struck by 
lightning. Outside of these buildings 
the grounds are beautifully laid out and 
ornamented with shrubbery, foliage, 
plants and flowers. You can set your 


watch by the great floral clock on the 
slope at one end of the Agricultural 


building. It is run by compressed air, 
and its enormous hands are kept true to 
time. The dial is 100 feet wide. The 
entire face is made of flowers, the numer- 
als distinct beds of plants of large size. 
At night the clock is illuminated by 1000 
incandescent lights. 

They talk of two square miles of in- 
closure. The intramural railway, which 
runs round and through it, makes an eight 
miles ride from station No. 1 to No. 17. 
Costs ten cents each time you take the 
car, whether for long or short distance. 
Better study well the map of the grounds 
and save money on short distances, for by 
the time you have walked to and from the 
stations you have gone nearly as far as if 
you had struck out across lots for the 
place you wanted, without regard to 
‘“*Intramural.’’ For long trips, however, 
the electric railway gives you a chance to 
rest and look about, while you save time 
and strength in getting to distant points. 
Much of the place is a wildwood park, 
with many acres of wild flowers, the New 
England aster and the golden yellow 
bloom of ‘‘ Black-eyed Susan.’’ It is a 
strange contrast to pass from this, by the 
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quick transit of the railway, out among 
the ornate palaces that make the ‘‘ Ivory 
City.’’ 

Between these palaces everywhere are 
noble plazas and beautiful water-ways, 
with sunken gardens or single and double 
rows of fine trees. Here are pillars and 
statues and bridges, flags by hundreds and 
music far and near. Here are stretches of 
velvet lawn and blooming flowers, and 
great clumps ofcanna, masses of shrubbery 
and attractive designs in foliage plants, 
the landscape gardener in evidence every- 
where. Here are noble colonnades in the 
architectural plan of the buildings, grand 
facades, stately doorways, and the effects 
of color and form heightened by contrast 
and harmony on every hand. The eye 
drinks in the wonder and the beauty of 
this evanescent city of Dreamland. 

You stand at the foot of the plaza of St. 
Louis or occupy a chair in the band en- 
closure, while the Banda Rossa or some 
other is playing, and see the sunset colors 
die out in the sky, and the twilight 
grow on tothe dark. The lights of the 
tall, wireless telegraph tower and the great 
Ferris Wheel are glowing, every line and 
curve distinct and clear. The Tyrolean 
Alps and the Pike, and all the outlying 
points of interest are ablaze, anticipating 
the superb illumination that must soon 
include Festival Hall, the cascades, the 
grand basin, the lagoon, and the entire 
ceutral group of buildings. For this the 
hour is advertised. The long lines begin 
to glow, dim at first, then brighter to the 
swelling music. Blink! Out goes the 
Electricity building! A moment, there it 
is, more brilliant than before. The gol- 
den lights are soon at the full. Blink! 
Festival Hall is gone withits great wings. 
Light! Now itstands ruby red, while all 
the rest is golden bright. Another 
change, and Festival Hall is done in 
emerald. Then all comes back to gold, 
while the fountains play and the cascades 
fall over lines of incandescent light, crim- 
son and yellow and green. 

To-night you stand at one end and see 
all this. To-morrow night you go to 
Festival Hall, and from the other end, 
with the great basin in the foreground, 
see it still more beautiful. The last night 
of my stay I sat in the Louisiana section 
of the curve of States on one side of Fes- 
tival Hall from 6 p. m. until after 8 
o’clock for the changing light of evening 
upon the glorious picture from the Cas- 
cades to the Tyrolean Alps, with tower 
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and dome and finial, pillar and statue and 
monumental column, trees and water, 
bridges and fountains, iaunches and gon- 
dolas, and the air pulsing with the 
rhythmic beat of familiar music in the 
distance—and saw the lights come on. 
Then I went to the front of the cascades 
on the upper landing, which are turned 
on at 8:30 p.m. Soon the mighty engines 
began to work, and the great volume of 
water to fall with a tremor of all the 
solid masonry. Leaning upon the balus- 
trade and looking down upon the grand 
basin with all its mirror-like reflections, 
and all that was to be seen from that 
commanding position, you have the Ex- 
position at its best. Night after night 
sees this vision of supernal beauty. It 
remains a picture in the gallery of mem- 
ory, to hang there till I die—perhaps 
longer. Who can tell! 

The Pennsylvania building is one of 
the most imposing of the many fine State 
Buildings—and nearly every State has its 
own headquarters. Coming out from my 
room upon the fourth-floor balcony of the 
“‘ Inside Inn,’’ my first morning upon the 
grounds—the birds singing among the 
forest trees, and a pleasant breeze astir in 
the bright sunshine—a noble building 
but a stone’s throw distant was the first 
to challenge attention. ‘‘ What is that?’’ 
I had been in the Pennsylvania building 
the day before, and had not thought of it 
as being so near, so did not at once recog- 
nize it. But I soon knew it for ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania.’’ The old flag floated proudly 
above the fair dome, and beneath it was 
the object of greatest historical inter- 
est upon the World’s Fair grounds—the 
old Liberty Bell. The Flag, the Key- 
stone, the Bell are a suggestive combina- 
tion—and there they were, all together. I 
was glad again to be a Pennsylvanian. 
The building is openéd at 9 o’clock, and 
many people awaiting the hour of open- 
ing may be seen on the broad flight of 
steps that leads up to the great hall where 
the Bell is on exhibition. To see it, the 
most noted relic of its kind in human his- 
tory, will be one of the pleasant memories 
in the lives of hundreds of thousands 
who will visit the Fair. They come in 
large numbers, thronging, eager, alert. 
‘* There’s the Bell!’’ and they spell it with 
a big ‘‘B,’’ asthey ought. As I sat for an 
hour to see them come and go, it was to 
feel anew the quickened pulse of Ameri- 
can patriotism. Where is the gold that 
can be put against this precious metal? 
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Match this form in purest gold; let it be 
studded with diamonds and all manner 
of precious stones, and engraved with all 
the art and skill of man’s device; and it is 
still but dross, mere dust in the balance. 
Who can estimate the power of a noble 
sentiment in controlling thought and 
action! 

The portraits of many men noted in the 
history of the State, governors, judges, 
legislators and others, are here upon the 
walls. Among them I was especially at- 
tracted by that of Bayard Taylor, and re- 
called a lecture I heard him deliver just 
fifty years ago. He was on the flagship 
of Commodore Perry, as correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, in the expedition 
to China and Japan which resulted in 
opening to the United States certain ports 
of these countries, of which little was 
then known. After contrasting the dull 
apathy of the Chinese with the keen en- 
joyment of the Japanese at hearing the 
band of the flagship play in their respec- 
tive ports; and, taking this sensibility as 
indicating the possible rapid advance of 
Japan and the slow advance of China to- 
ward a higher civilization, he added, with 
the emphasis of conviction: ‘‘ Some have 
cited China as an instance of universal 
peace, but I say, Welcome the thunder- 
storm, though at the expense of fire and 
blood, that shall scatter this terrible stag- 
nation!’’ That was just fifty years ago, in 
old Fulton Hall, in Lancaster. I wish he 
could be here to-day to see how the last 
half-century has more than verified his 
impressions of these two nations. Japan 
has within that brief period gathered to 
herself, into the hands of her own people, 
the highest skill of the foremost nations 
in whatever directions she has wanted it, 
and to-day, in the Far East, with a quiet 
self-confidence that compels the respect 
of the world, she is breaking the rod of a 
despotism that thought itself invincible. 
Japan makes a showing here that sur- 
passes anything of the kind she has ever 
done, and the name ‘‘ Russia’’ shows 
where her national exhibit would have 
been if the great war had not prevented. 
It is simply a large empty space that tells 
its story. 

Colonel Lambert and his associates 
have made a good showing here for 
Pennsylvania. Superintendent Jones has 
done this also in the Education building, 
of which exhibit we hope to have some 
account in detail for our next issue. 
Pennsylvania engines furnish the power 
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and the light for the big show, and Penn- 
sylvania is in evidence in dozens of places, 
with such exhibits in extent, variety and 
importance as to make one think that 
even a World’s Fair would be ‘* short’’ 
without Pennsylvania. The St. Louis 
newspapers say that Pennsylvania has 
encouraged the Fair more heartily and 
has advertised it more generously than 
any other of the Atlantic States, and that 
there have been more visitors from Penn- 
sylvania than from any other State east of 
the mountains. 

While at the Fair I had the pleasure of 
meeting, from Pennsylvania, State Supt. 
N. C. Schaeffer, City Supt. Addison L,. 
Jones, of West Chester, Director of the 
educational exhibit of the State which is 
to be seen in the Education Building, Dr. 
E. O. Lyte, principal Millersville State 
Normal School, Chas. A. Yecker, manager 
Fulton Opera House, E. P. Sayres and his 
two sons, the elder, Gardner, a recent 
graduate of the High School and a lad 
of good promise. I was glad to see him 
in this great centre of world interest—too 
few parents appreciate an opportunity 
like this for their boys—and I wished 
that I had thirty or forty of our best high 
school boys here for several days, just as 
Mr. Jas. C. Gable and I had them for a 
grand three days trip, by special car, 
to the Centennial Exposition in 1876. 
Others I saw here whose names I do not 
recall, among them two ladies who are 
teaching in schools of the county. On 
Saturday afternoon, I chanced to meet 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia, 
an inspiring teacher of teachers. It was 
her last and my first evening at the Fair. 
We had the glory of it for several hours 
together, took the automobile run, the 
electric launch ride, the music, the il- 
lumination, the glaciers of the Tyrol. It 
was a memorable evening that I should 
be glad to have over again. 

Many of the State buildings well repay 
a visit. From the top story of the Wash- 
ington building, a unique structure over 
150 feet in height, which will remain 
here after the Exposition has closed, a 
fine view is had of this part of the 
grounds. It well repays the climb to 
enjoy it. ‘‘Somebody has lost his um- 
brella,’’ I thought as I came down to one 
of the lower stories and saw an umbrella 
lying on a bench by a window. Then I 
asked myself, ‘‘Where is mine?’ and 
missed it for the first time. It was the 
same one that I had gone into St. Louis 
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to buy a day or two before, and it had 
lain there without an owner for half an 
hour, nobody picking it up. Near to 
the Washington building is a mammoth 
Bird Cage all made of steel, such as prob- 
ably the world has never before seen. 
Its feathered occupants are here in great 
variety, from sparrows and partridges to 
swans and red flamingoes, odd-lookin 
creatures as they stand high on one slen- 
der stick of a leg with head tucked away 
under the wing. 

The United States Fish Exhibit is 
within a short distance, perhaps the most 
attractive and certainly the most unique 
of all the live exhibits to be seen here. 
It is said to surpass all former exhibi- 
tions. It is very refreshing to come into 
these wide, cool passage-ways with their 
large water-tanks, in which the fish seem 
quite at home, separated from you only 
by a sheet of heavy plate-glass clear as 
crystal. Large mirrors on the opposite 
wall repeat the tanks with great economy 
of space and make the show all the bet- 
ter. Fish large and small are here, live 
lobsters, crabs, turtles, sponges, oysters, 
star-fish, shark, skate, etc., in great va- 
riety. A tank of gold and silver fish in 
a good light makes a very bright picture 
of life and color as I recall it. In the 


‘ middle of the building there is a large 


tank of active seals and slow turtles. 
They feed some of these fish on live bait, 
others on chopped liver, beef, etc. It is 
very easy to over-feed them. In the 
matter of eating, they seem to have no 
more sense than human beings. The 
hatchery is also shown, the little fish 
three months old and less than an inch 
long darting about in their tanks at hide- 
and-go-seek like other youngsters. It's 
God’s world, full of the joy of life, if we 
could but believe it! A young shad five 
or six inches long has never been taken. 
They suppose these fish to be three or 
four years old when they come back to 
fresh water tospawn. They guess their 
age not from what they know of the 
shad, but from other fish of the shad 
kind. There are probably not more than 
a half-dozen noted ichthyologists in the 
country. ‘The man who directed this ex- 
hibit is one of them, Dr. Tarleton H. 
Bean, of Bainbridge, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, a Millersville graduate and 
a splendid fellow. He organized the Fish 
exhibit at Chicago, at Paris, and that of 
the New York Aquarium. 

As to the various concessions on the 
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Pike and elsewhere, the best are the Ty- 
rolean Alps and their cool glaciers ‘‘ five 
thousand feet above the sea level,’’ as 
they tell you with a smile; Battle Abbey, 
with its cycloramas of Manassas and Get- 
tysburg, and other pictures and relics of 
historic interest; Hale’s Fire Fighters, 
champion firemen, trained horses, trucks 
and engines, burning building, firemen 
getting to fourth floor with their climbing 
hooks, and their work of rescue, etc. ; the 
Galveston Flood, the city as it was be- 
fore the waters swept over it, the coming 
of the flood, the desolation, the new city ; 
‘*From New York to the North Pole,’’ 
with its splendid auroral effects and 
chance to examine at leisure the equip- 
ment of a vessel bound for the polar 
region; the Boer War, with Gen. Cronje 
and a large number of Boer soldiers in 
realistic representation of battles recently 
fought in South Africa; Jerusalem, with 
Mosque of Omar and the great rock be- 
neath its dome, the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jews’ wailing-place, natives, camels, 


etc.; Creation; Hagenbeck’s animal show; 
the Cliff Dwellers; Esquimaux Village; 
an anthracite coal mine, and others. 
The admissions are usually twenty-five 
cents, in two or three cases fifty cents, 


and after the average visitor has spent 
five dollars on these and other shows he 
may call a halt on himself and be con- 
tent to take on faith the descriptions of 
the ‘‘ barker’’ and turn a deaf ear to his 
urgent calls as to the rest of the Pike. 
As you stroll about in almost any 
direction, into almost any building,—if 
you have not been long at the Fair— 
you come all the while upon something 
new, perhaps of extraordinary interest. 
In the quadrangle of the Administration 
building, in a large hall on the second 
floor, you find ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
Gifts’’—one of the attendants told us a 
“tenth part’’ of them. Go there, if you 
would be surprised at the lavish expendi- 
ture of time and money upon “‘ gifts.’’ 
A very large part of them were from the 
native princes of India and her other pos- 
sesions in the East. There is a royal chair 
and foot-stool of carved ivory that would 
have graced the throne-room of King 
Solomon. Nothing I haveeverseen or read 
has given me such idea of the wealth and 
power and extent of the British rule in 
India. In the department of Anthro- 
pology in another part of this quadrangle 
are the ‘‘Treasures of the Vatican,’’. 
where old manuscripts of religious and 
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historic interest are shown and where 
there is such an exhibit of mosaics as 
will be a revelation to the visitor. The 
most striking of these is a life-size copy 
of the well-known ‘‘Ecce Homo”’ 
picture. In other rooms of this building 
are shown large collections of Indian 
relics and others made by historical 
societies. The birthplace of Robert Burns 
is here, the old cottage reproduced in form 
and size. Also Grant’s Cabin, ‘‘ Hard- 
scrabble,’’ built by himself in 1854, size, 
plan of building, and many of the orig- 
inal timbers. ‘Ten years later he was at 
the head of the United States army, and 
not long after President of the nation. 
Have you see King Brobdignag? Go to 
the Mines and Metallurgy building for a 
look at the colossal statue of Vulcan, the 
old-time blacksmith, made of iron, 56 feet 
tall, weight 100,000 pounds, and grandly 
proportioned. It was cast at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and when the Fair is 
over, it will be placed in the public park 
of that city. His hammer weighs 300 
and his anvil 6,000 pounds. Your mem- 
ory may be bad, but you’ll not forget him 
in a day. 

Do you want to be buried? Here are 
the coffins. How would you like to be 
put away in a thirty-five hundred dollar 
funeral casket? Higher priced yet, if 
you want it. Luxurious couch for you, 
soft pillow, rich wood, rare finish, good 
screws, sure to hold when driven home. 
And the hearse! Take your last drive 
with all pomp and circumstance. Here 
you find them in one of the great build- 
ings. Vanitas vanitatum! A man of 
true sensibility would be ashamed to 
show his face in heaven from such fool’s 
burial—with money at such moral prem- 
ium as it is to-day for educational, 
humanitarian and religious work that 
needs to be done in the world. 

There are dozens of things ‘‘ you must 
see if you don’t see anything else.’’ I’ll 
not attempt to tell you what they are— 
anybody can do that, and so can you 
after a few days. But the list of each 
will differ more or less from that of every 
other. Pottery, silk, velvet, leather, 
wood, stone, metal, everything. J/iss 
things? Yes by the hundred. But 
what does it matter? Who gets all the 
good out of life anywhere? Most of us 
seem to get very little, but go blind and 
deaf through it all—color, music, form, 
books, thought, life, and the blessed 
dream of To-morrow. Let us take the 
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Fair as we take life, and be content with 
a little. 

Beyond doubt this is the greatest 
World’s Fair that has yet been held. It 
has cost in all probably fifty millions of 
dollars. There will be no other to equal 
itin many years. The enormous outlay 
incident to such an International Expo- 
sition as this, the exhaustive strain of 
effort on the part of hundreds and 
thousands who are committed to the 
success of the patriotic enterprise, and 
the financial disappointment attending 
all such exhibitions, will be enough to 
deter even the United States for a gener- 
ation from any effort to surpass or even 
to match the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition. If you care to see it, and can 
afford the trip, go, sure, for it is probably 
your last chance. 

It is the largest. Is it the most beauti- 
ful? One picture I recall that surpasses 
anything seen at St. Louis, the most 
beautiful thing of human design and 
workmanship I have ever seen, or ever 
hope to see in this world, and that is 
the Court of Honor in the White City at 
Chicago. Not near so large as the cen- 
tral picture of the great plan at St. Louis, 
but as the evening hour drew on, and the 
lights came out from Peristyle to Admin- 
istration building and the electric fount- 
ains on its front, with water and color 
and music, and thronging thousands im- 
pressed almost to silence by the charm of 
the place, the memory of it seems always 
a dream of matchless beauty. I recall an 
evening there when I sat in the twilight 
with two friends by the grand basin in 
this glorious Court of Honor, alight with 
its golden-beaded glow from its twin row 
of gigantic pillars to the crown upon the 
dome of the Administration building. 
One talked quietly but earnestly of 
Browning as only a lover of the poet can. 
A lad came hurrying by, breaking the 
charmed stillness with the cry of his 
“last edition.’”’ ‘‘Don’t, boy, don’t. 
Take your paper away. This is not the 
world any more ; this is Heaven !’’ With- 
out a pause, and without an effort be- 
yond a slight movement and gesture, the 
poet-lover threw in his quick parenthesis, 
then went on with ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book.’’ Everybody smiled; no word of 
comment. Nothing could have been 
better. The very atmosphere was poetry. 

The Art Gallery attracts its thousands. 
This is made of brick and stone, cost a 
million dollars, and will remain as a 
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permanent building in Forest Park. It 
is to the rear of Festival Hall on the same 
high level. There are dozens of halls 
and rooms of different sizes in which the 
show of paintings and statuary in marble 
and bronze is the best that could be had 
from the United States, Canada and 
foreign countries. The fine art exhibit 
is so large as to require two or three 
additional structures flanking the main 
building, one of these for sculpture. 

‘* The picture speaks,’’ and here and 
there is one that tells its story with vivid 
directness. You see, if you do not hear, 
and you do not forget. The old man 
wearied of his bundle of sticks wishes for 
death. Death appears and asks what he 
would have. ‘‘ Only some one to help me 
get the bundle again upon my shoulder.”’ 
This fine canvas in one of the foreign 
rooms is seen and appreciated by day 
and by night. It is one of the best in 
the galleries. The layman wonders why 
artists who can do such work as this do 
not paint more such pictures, for to tell 
an old story to the eye as the masters 
have told it to the ear, is a work of 
genius and of good human fellowship. 

As you stroll about in any large gal- 
lery or vast collection of paintings like 
these, and see the unmeaning, inane, 
milk-and-water subjects for portraiture or 
pictures so often chosen by artists of 
reputation ; or pause a moment before 
others that are cheap, dirty, demoraliz- 
ing, devilish: you are struck with the 
moral weakness, the low aim, the dearth 
of heroic purpose, the lack of soul or at 
least the lack of any feeling of responsi- 
bility for the use of their high gifts and 
rare skill which these men so often mani- 
fest. It is the old lament, “‘If ye had 
but known!’’ Not a few of these things 
from the hands of a master, that arestudies 
for an artist, the average man of taste and 
feeling, art-lover as well, would not cart 
away from where they hang if he must 
keep them for his own. 

I think I saw here perhaps eight or 
ten pictures that I would like to live 
with; in sculpture perhaps a half-dozen 
choice things. A lady nearing three- 
score, only the head and shoulders, so 
real, so human, so good! She looks out 
of a face so kind and true that behind 
them you know there have been eyes like 
hers in direct line for generations of lov- 
ing-kindness, refinement of soul, self- 
sacrifice, devotion. Ah, what a picture 
to live with! Put it against the portrait 
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of the human spider on a neighboring 
wall, keen, crafty, avaricious, malevolent; 
or that of the distinguished head of an 
old firm, Oily Gammon, Quirk & Co., 
sly hypocrite, given to sloppy sentiment 
and hopeless in his rotten selfishness. 
If you have seen Warren’s famous old 
story, ‘‘ Ten Thousand a Year,’’ that I 
read with Charley McLenegan away back 
in 1853, you know the firm and their 
worthy client, Tittlebat Titmouse, Esq., 
and the rest of them. And you know them, 
though you may not have read the book. 
What fellows they are, and what an 
ancestry behind them! Who would put 
them within sight or have them near 
him but under compulsion! The woman 


suggests the angelic, and so do the faces 
of many men in portraiture as in life— 
but not these men! There’s nothing tells 
like breed and blood —then training. 
Everybody knows it true of the lower 
animals, and it is even truer of man, be- 
“‘ Like 


cause a higher order of being. 
begets like.’’ 

See that landscape in the early dawn. 
The ploughman is already in the field 
and somewhat in shadow; and the sky— 
we have seen such skies, but when before 
on canvas? The brush of the artist was 
dipped in the colors of the morning. A 
full-length portrait of a lady seated. The 
longer we sat the more she seemed alive, 
the more it became the eloquent eye and 
speaking face of a strong human soul, 
until we turned away in bewilderment 
with a half-spoken farewell and blessing. 
A full-length portrait of a man in another 
gallery, by a Swedish artist. Animals 
sometimes, or flowers, or grouping, or 
form, or drapery, or harmony or contrast 
of color—the walls show much to enjoy 
and to remember. 

But the picture that stands out from 
them all, that fills the room as no other, 
is a fine conception of ‘‘Christ the 
Healer.’’ A naked child, bloodless pale, 
emaciated, hardly conscious of life, is 
supported upon the knee of its mother, 
who regards the Master with a look of 
eager expectancy. An unusual figure of 
the Christ, with covered head, his hand 
upon the head of thechild. ‘‘ Speak the 
word and he shall be made whole.’’ As 
you look upon them you know that the 
word is spoken, and you thrill to see in 
imagination the dying child again—and 
in a moment—the bounding boy full of 
renewed life and energy. You see the 
quiet man go on his way; you see the 
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happy lad, the happy, grateful mother; 
and you wonder dimly, as you turn from 
the eloquent picture, Can better than this 
be said of any one: ‘‘ He went about doing 
good?’’ Don’t miss the Art Gallery, what- 
ever else you fail to see. 

You want to see ‘‘the Philippines ?”’ 
Here they are, and the Filipinos as well, 
ten thousand miles from home, products 
in great variety, and people ranging from 
civilized to barbarian. It is such a show- 
ing as no one ever expected to see out- 
side of the islands themselves. Secretary 
Taft, when Governor of these islands, 
saw what an opportunity this Exposition 
would afford for making the United States 
acquainted with the character and re- 
sources of our new possessions, and 
planned wisely for this very comprehen- 
sive exhibit. It has cost over a million 
dollars, nearly all of it paid by the insular 
government. The area occupied would 
make a Pennsylvania farm of good size. 
A hundred buildings range from nipa 
shacks, showing the native manner of 
living and native industries, to large and 
substantial structures for exhibition pur- 
poses. One of the chief employments of 
the Filipinos is cock-fighting, and here 
are the chickens, all ‘‘game.’’ Gamblers, 
too, they are by instinct. The Igorrotes 
have an odd game of chance. These are 
the athletic gentlemen in brown, who 
wear a ‘‘gee-string’’ (red sash) around 
their waists, tie it in front and let it drop, 
and call themselves well dressed. They 
sit around in a circle on their heavy brass 
pans, each putting down his money on 
the edge of his pan, and wait till a fly 
alights on one or another of the coins. 
There is excitement when the uncon- 
scious fly determines who gets ‘‘ the pot.’’ 
It is interesting to look on and see the 
fun. Nobody has the educated fly, and 
it seems a fair game of chance. Homer 
says a fly is the bravest thing on earth, 
but he can’t be made ‘“‘capper’’ for a 
gambler. These Igorrotes are people of 
fine physique, with good heads, who 
could be educated, and perhaps in a gen- 
eration or two some of their descendants 
may be professors ‘in colleges. ‘They eat 
dog now, and are known as “‘ head-hunt- 
ers.’’ Their dance is a simple ‘‘one 
two’’ movement, with a monotonous 
beating of time upon brass pans. They 
are the most interesting tribe in the ex- 
hibit, and attract most attention. A large 
force of native constabulary is on duty 
here, with native band and orchestra. 
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The exhibit of native woods in the for- 
estry building, and of animals, birds, 
fishes, etc., in other buildings, great bats 
with wings extended from three to four 
feet, and the monster python, the largest 
of snakes, the water-buffalo and his cart, 
the rude farming implements and ma- 
chines used by the natives, etc., etc., is 
all of it very interesting and instructive. 
The showing in education is especially 
encouraging. It is said that the English 
learned by the people of the Philippines 
during the past three years is greater in 
amount than all the Spanish they ac- 
quired in the four hundred years of Span- 
ish rule. Three thousand Filipino teach- 
ers and seven hundred American teachers 
now employed in the schools are all of 
them teaching in the English language. 
The work of the American teachers has 
probably done more than anything else 
to convince the Filipinos of the sincerity 
of our government. Do not miss these 
exhibits in the Philippine section. 

The arrangements for music are on a 
very liberal scale. The authorities have 


appropriated, as we are told, nearly half 
a million dollars, and those in charge are 
doing everything possible to make this a 
grand feature of the Fair. 


They are 
employing the best bands, the best or- 
ganists, the best musicians in this country 
and abroad. They are here one after 
another, doing their best, three or four 
noted bands playing in different parts of 
the grounds at almost any time during 
the day and evening—this in addition to 
music of all sorts on the Pike, at the 
restaurants, and from time to time at 
many of the state buildings. At noon 
and at 5 p. m. the mellow, rich-toned 
bells on the German Building make 
** music on the air,’’ to which you stop 
and hearken. There are also military 
drills daily of one kind and another at 
different points, but mainly on the plaza 
of St. Louis. 

Don’t miss the electric launch on the 
lagoon at twilight, or at night after 
everything has been lighted, or both. 
We took it several times, and seemed 
afloat on a magic stream in Wonderland. 
But still we knew it had something to do 
with this world, for, as another boat 
glided by, its occupants were singing the 
favorite refrain of ‘‘Old Black Joe.’’ 
The gondoliers, with their Italian songs, 
suggest Venice. But ona night like this, 
in a boat like this, floating amid palaces 
like these, in such an atmosphere and 
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such illumination, with the flags of the 
world about us and the U. S. flag over 
them all, no—Venice is ‘‘ not in it!’’ 

I don’t often drink tea, but stopped at 
Ceylon several times for a dainty cup. 
The waiters are little brown men who 
wear a comb and have their hair wound 
into a little knot on the back of the head. 
One of them gave me an empty cup from 
his tray one day and hurried back soon 
after to apologize for his ‘‘ ms-take’’ in 
giving me the wrong cup. He was dis- 
turbed at the moment because a man from 
another table had disappeared without 
paying his scot. Near this restaurant is 
the Canada building and the Canada for- 
estry exhibit, both of which are well 
worth visiting. 

Six million people have already passed 
the gates (August sth) and six times 
that number should pass before they 
close. The Fair is rigidly shut on Sun- 
day. Even the guests of the ‘‘ Inside Inn ”’ 
are outside on that day. Good reasons 
are given why it should be open; but 
better for closing it. The National 
Government settled that. The St. Louis 
Fair keeps the Sabbath because the U. 
S. Government says it shall. On March 
3, 1903, an act of Congress was approved 
providing for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, and stating, as 
a condition precedent to the payment of 
an appropriation of five million dollars by 
the government to the Exposition Com- 
pany, ‘‘the directors shall contract to 
close the gates to visitors on Sundays 
during the whole duration of the Fair.’’ 
The Board of Directors of the Exposition 
and the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury signed an agreement closing 
with the following unequivocal clause: 
‘*Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
payment to said Exposition Company of 
the sum of five million dollars, appro- 
priated by Congress in aid of said Expo- 
sition, or so much thereof as may be 
found due, it is hereby covenanted and 
agreed by the directors of the said 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company 
that the gates to the Exposition grounds 
shall be closed to visitors on Sundays 
during the whole duration of the Fair.” 

For information apply by letter or in 
person to the Y. M.C. A. or Y. W.C.A., 
of St. Louis, if you have any difficulty in 
securing quarters. For free copy of the 
Wabash World’s Fair folder, address P. 
A. Palmer, 211 Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Illinois; or General Ticket 
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Agent P. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa.; or 
General Ticket Agent, M. & P. Rail- 
road, St. Louis, Mo., or all of them. A 
fine souvenir booklet of the Fair may be 
had for 25 cents, in stamps, from Mr. 
George Martin, General Passenger Agent 
M. & T. Railroad, St. Louis, Mo. It is 
well worth the money. 

Get rooms without meals except 
breakfast, as you will take other meals 
when you want them and near where you 
may happen to be. Get a good 25-cent 
guide book and map, and study it at 
your leisure for what you wish to see and 
how to find it. How much will it cost for 
the trip? A ten-day trip from New York 
or eastern Pennsylvania, can be made 
with good management, for fifty dollars. 
Less from points farther west as your 
railroad excursion ticket costs less. 

For the average visitor from the East, 
the ten-day excursion ticket is satisfac- 
tory, as it allows from six to eight full 
days at the Exposition. The fifteen-day 
ticket affords five days more time and 
costs about five dollars more than that for 
tendays. Leave home if possible on such 
train as will land you in St. Louis in the 
day-time. On reaching the Union Sta- 
tion, which is one of the largest and best 
arranged in the world, street cars will 
take you anywhere you wish to go. If 
you have engaged quarters at the ‘‘ In- 
side Inn,’’ on the World’s Fair grounds 
—and if you have not, we would suggest 
that you telephone the ‘‘Inn’’ from the 
station to know whether they can give 
you accommodations and at what rates— 
take the west-bound Laclede avenue street 
car in front of the station. The distance 
is five miles, the fare five cents, the ride 
a pleasant one, much of it through Forest 
Park, and the last stop of the car is at the 
“Inside Inn ”’ gate to the Fair grounds. 
To get in you pay a fifty-cent coin—noth- 
ing else in the way of money is received. 
The lowest rate for room at the ‘“‘ Inn’”’ 
is $1.50 per day on the European plan; 
this includes your daily 50-cent admission, 
so the rate is really butonedollar. Good 
breakfast and supper here at fifty cents 
each, and dinner at seventy-five cents. 
You will usually take dinner and supper 
at one of the restaurants, the Rice Kitchen 
or Intramural eating stands, returning to 
the hotel, which is at station No. 14, In- 
tramural, when tired enough to go to 
bed. Should you stop at the Christian 
Endeavor hotel you can take a Market 
Street car from this same station No. 14, 





for two or three squares, and be ‘“‘at 
home.’’ If boarding in the city it will 
take more time to reach your quarters. 
Should you wish to stop at either the In- 
side Inn or Christian Endeavor hotel it is 
well to engage rooms in advance. The 
former claims to have accommodation 
for five thousand people, the latter for 
three thousand. 

There has been much misrepresentation 
as to prices both for boarding and lodg- 
ing at St. Louis. They are not exorbi- 
tant, that is to say, you can find quite 
reasonable rates if you look for them. 
It has been said, too, that the summer 
weather is intolerably warm. We have 
heard little complaint as to this from those 
who have been to the Fair. We spent 
four weeks at the Centennial in Philadel- 
phia in 1876, three weeks at the Chicago 
Exposition in 1893, two weeks at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904, and a week or 
ten days at the Electrical Exposition at 
Buffalo, and found the weather quite as 
pleasant at St. Louis as at any other of 
the three cities named. 

I left the grounds about 11 a. m., tak- 
ing the noon train for home, as that 
means but one night on the return trip. 
Spent the last morning in the United 
States building, looking again at the 
meteoric stones of many tons weight, the 
beautiful display of minerals, the monster 
animals of the early ages of the world’s 
history ; at the collection of coins from 
the United States Mint, all that have ever 
been made by the U. S. government, and 
many coins of other countries and other 
times; among them the ‘‘ Widow’s Mite,’’ 
the ‘‘penny’’ (denarius) our Saviour 
speaks of, the Jewish shekel, and others. 
Not more than one-third of the Mint col- 
lection is here, as we were told by the 
very gentlemanly custodian in charge, 
but this is, of course, the most interesting 
part of it. The value of the entire col- 
lection is placed at $90,000; its cost has 
been about $30,000, and it is “‘ not for 
sale.’”’ An interesting fact in connection 
with the Louisiana Purchase came to my 
knowledge while in this department. The 
fifteen million dollars to be paid to Na- 
poleon was not in the U. S. treasury but 
was raised in London and Paris. The 
bonds of the United States were taken by 
States and by individuals. Fifteen years 
were allowed the government in which to 
make payment, and everybody was paid 


‘with interest in full before the time limit 


expired. 
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Among the exhibits of the Navy de- 
partment there is a large section of a 
man-of-war, with officers and equipment, 
including some heavy guns, the equip- 
ment of light-houses, etc. The Army 
exhibit is more elaborate, men, horses, 
wagons, guns, caissons—what not indeed, 
As I stood in the square-walled section 
given to West Point in this department, 
and looked about at what this greatest of 
military schools has to show, I was 
again proud of our Lancaster High 
School boys. The school has been rep- 
resented here for nearly half of the past 
fifty years. Not one of the boys who has 
ever presented himself for admission has 
failed to get in. Five have graduated, 
two or three of them with distinction, and 
not one of them has ever failed or been 
dismissed from this institution, the most 
difficult in the United States in which to 
hold place and rank. We do not think 
there is another high school in the coun- 
try with such a record at the West Point 
Military Academy forits boys. If so, we 
shall be glad to hear of it. 

It was said at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, held on 
the World’s Fair grounds, that a week at 
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the Fair would be worth more to any 
wide-awake teacher than months at the 
best summer school. And this is true, 
quite apart from any mere knowledge 
acquired. We go to such a world-show, 
not so much to learn as to ive. Living 
is the great thing, and if it be earnest, 
sincere, joyous, growing life, as it should 
be here, it includes learning and makes 
it of lasting account. 

You wander and wonder, and laugh to 
think how little you know! You com- 
pare yourself with the big Patagonians 
you saw in the Indian section back of the 
Indian school exhibit, or the Pygmies 
from Africa in the same quarter, and feel 
more comfortable. You know a little 
more than they, not much in the great 
sum total of knowledge. You laugh too 
—and almost the grateful tears are in 
your eyes—to think how much you can 
appreciate and enjoy, as from a full heart 
you thank God for his priceless gift of 
Beauty, and that he made you so like unto 
himself that you can know and feel it. 
Aye, ‘‘the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us”"’ and about us—in vision, in 
memory, and in hope forever and forever- 
more. J. P. M. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DIRECTORS IN BOROUGHS. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
HARRISBURG, PA., /ume I, 1904. 
Hon. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Sir : I am in receipt of your letter of even 
date, asking for an official construction of 
the Act of Assembly approved the 23rd day 
of April, A.D., 1903 (P. L. 271), and stating 
that it has caused some confusion in 
various boroughs of the Commonwealth. 

The language of this Act, while somewhat 
ambiguous, is not capable of more than one 
construction, particularly when viewed in 
the light of prior legislation upon the same 
subject. It is entitled ‘‘An Act to desig- 
nate the number of school directors to be 
elected in the several boroughs of the Com- 
monwealth not divided into wards ; to pro- 
vide for their election, and for the filling of 
vacancies, and to fix the length of term for 
which they shall serve,’’ and the first and 
second sections provide as follows : 

‘*Section 1. That the number of members 
of any school board of boroughs not divided 
into wards shall be six. 

‘*Section 2. That it shall be lawful for the 

ualified voters of the boroughs of this 
ommonwealth which are not divided into 





wards, and boroughs not now enjoying this 
right by special statutes, at the first election 
for borough officers next ensuing the pass- 
age of this act, to elect two school directors 
to serve for one year, two to serve for two 
years, and two to serve for three years; and 
annually thereafter to elect, for a term of 
three years’ duration, as many school direc- 
tors as may be necessary to fill the places of 
those whose terms of office are about to ex- 
ire.” 
The Act further provides that at the first 
election held under its term in the boroughs 
to which it applies six school directors shall 
be elected by the voters who shall designate 
on their ballots for which length of time 
the persons named shall serve, whether for 
one, two or three years. In a subsequent 
section it provides that ‘‘the school direc- 
tors now in office, under existing laws, shall 
act conjointly with those who are to be 
elected under the provisions hereof’’ until 
the expiration of the terms of the former. 
This Act is manifestly an effort to bring 
within the term of the general law some 
borough or boroughs not before entitled to 
elect six directors, and has no application 
whatever to any borough not divided into 
wards, which at the time of the passage of 
the Act was entitled to have that number of 
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directors. The language of the second 
section ‘‘not now enjoying this right by 
special statute,’’ refers plainly to the right 
of electing six directors, but its ambiguous 
character seems to have been misunderstood 
in some sections of the Commonwealth, and 
several boroughs whick do not come within 
its terms proceeded to elect six directors at 
the last municipal election and now. have 
more than their legal quota of those officials. 

After a careful investigation of the laws 
which were in force prior to the enactment 
of this statute, as well as of the causes 
which led to its adoption, I am of opinion, 
and instruct you, that no borough entitled 
to elect six directors, and enjoying that 
privilege at the time of the passage of this 
act, comes within its provisions, and an 
election held in any such borough in accord- 
ance with the terms of this statute is invalid, 
and of the six directors so elected only the 
two whose terms were designated as for 
three years are entitled to sit on the board 
or to take part in its proceedings. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) FREDERIC W. FLEITz, 
Deputy Attorney General. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE CERTIFICATES. 


HE following State Teachers’ Certificates 

have been issued to college graduates : 

1057. Herman W. Weidner, Pottstown, 
Montgomery county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued February 10, 1904. 

1058. Wm. Livingston Moore, Oakmont, 
Allegheny County, Washington and Jeffer- 
son, A. B., issued Febru 19, 1904. 

1059. Lillias Stone Blaikie, Harrisburg, 
Dauphin County, Smith College, issued 
April 5, 1904. 

1060. S. Ward Gramley, Boalsburg, Centre 
County, Pennsylvania College, A. B., issued 
April 5, 1904. 

1061. Worth B. Stottlemyer, Waynesboro, 
Franklin County, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued April 5, 1904. 

1062. Fred L. Erb, Slatington, Lehigh 
County, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
April 5, 1904. ‘ 

1063. Robert W. Wasson, Bellefonte, Cen- 
tre County, Pennsylvania State College, 
B.S., issued April 5, 1904. 

1064. Yencer M. Weidensaul, Ashland, 
Schuylkill County, Bucknell College, B. S., 
issued April 5, 1904. 

1065. Leidy B. Heist, Cressman, Bucks 
County, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
April 5, 1904. 

1066. Mary A. Wilcox, Lansdowne, Dela- 
ware County, Dickinson College, Ph. B., 
issued April 11, 1904. 

1067. Orpha L. Gramley, Spring Mills, 
Centre County, Irving College, A. B., issued 
April 19, 1904. 

1068, Geo. G. Starr, Beaver Falls, Beaver 
County, Wooster University, A. B., issued 
April 22, 1904. 





1069. John A. Young, New Columbia, 
Union County, Bucknell College, Ph. B., 


issued April 26, 1904. 

1070. Ceo. W. Ready, Enid, Fulton 
County, Allegheny College, A. B., issued 
May I0, 1904. 

1071. Chas. A. Goss, Troxelville, Snyder 
County, Susquehanna University, A. B., 
issued May 23, 1904. 

1072. Catherine Manges, York, York 
County, Irving College, B. S., issued June 
I, 1904. 

1073. Myrtle Grace Smith, Camp Hill, 
Cumberland County, Irving College, A. B., 
issued June 1, 1904. 

1074. Minnie Alice Gortner, Selins Grove, 
Snyder County, Susquehanna College, B. S., 
issued June 9, 1904. 

1075. Robt. R. Fritsch, Allentown, Lehigh 
County, Muhlenberg College, A. B., issued 
June 13, 1904. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: The com- 
mencement exercises at Ford City and Kit- 
tanning wereof a high order of excellence 
and were largely attended. The number 
graduated from the different high schools 
were, Kittanning 8, Apollo 10, Freeport 12, 
Ford City 3. Owing to a change in the 
high school course none were graduated 
from the Leechburg schools thisterm. Our 
schools are closed, and many of our teachers 
are attending normal schools, academies, 
and select schools athome. The number 
of applicants examined thus far is 291; it 
looks as if the whole number would be as 
large as last year. The town schools are 
already let, and the townships are holding 
their lettings much earlier than last year in 
order to allow time to fill vacancies. Prof. 
W. M. Stewart, principal of the Apollo 
schools, has resigned to take a course in the 
Chicago University. His successor has not 
yet been chosen. Principal Rowan, of the 
Freeport schools was not an applicant for 
re-election. Prof. H. H. Elliott, the former 
principal, will again take charge of these 
schools. Principal C. E. Hankey, of the 
Kittanning high school, has been elected 
principal of the Clarion schools. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Teachers are much 
scarcer than in former years, and we are 
forced to give certificates to some who are 
not as well qualified as we feel they should 
be in order that all the schools may be 
filled. 

BERKs—Supt. Rapp: A special examina- 
tion for professional certificates was held in 
Reading. Ofthe nineteen applicants all but 
one passed. All applicants for admission 
to this class must have had five years’ expe- 
rience in teaching and a ‘‘ one’’ in practice; 
they must also undergo an examination in 
physical geography and literature, as well 


‘as the common branches. Teachers are more 


plentiful this year than last. Of the 224 ap- 
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plicants, 130 were licensed ; fifty-two begin- 
ners received certificates. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: We have had a 
successful school year. Many of our teach- 
ers and such as expect to teach are now in 
school—more than has ever been the case in 
any previous year of my superintendency. 
This, we think, is an encouraging fact in 
our experience, and it is a point I try to 
impress upon our teachers; no progressive 
teacher is willing to stand still. Several of 
our schools held commencement exercises, 
which were interesting and well attended. 

CHESTER—Supt. Moore: All the schools of 
the county have been visited once and many 
taught by first-year teachers twice. The 
schools have made substantial progress. 
The directors have been faithful in making 
needed improvements, etc., and teachers and 
pupils have shown unusual interest in the 
improvement of school grounds and the care 
of property. Almost 800 pupils took the 
pad rm | course examinations, and much ex- 
cellent work has been done. Our eighteen 
township high schools have made excellent 
progress and complied with the require- 
ments of the course of study. Undoubtedly 
provision should be made for the uniform 
examination of all such schools in the State. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Shields: On June 


8-9, the first Directors’ convention under the 
law of 1903 was held in the court house at 
Clearfield. We hada very good attendance. 
Nearly every district was represented, and 


from some districts the entire board was 
present. The discussions were participated 
in by a large number of directors, and the 
work done will undoubtedly be productive 
of good results in many of our districts. 
Dr. Geo. W. Hull, of Millersville, was pre- 
sent, and gave us an excellent address. Ex- 
Supt. Cessna also gave several very inter- 
esting talks. The convention was a fine 
success, and it will become one of the a 
in the county in arousing enthusiasm in the 
directors. It was a wise piece of legislation. 
CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: A class of 
nine were graduated from the Mill Hall 
high school and one of twelve from the 
Renovo school. Thecorner-stone of the new 
school building at Beech Creek was laid May 
30. The borough officials, pupils of the 
schools and citizens, were led in a march 
from the old school building to the site of the 
new one, where exercises appropriate to the 
occasion were conducted by the order of Odd 
Fellows, after which aspecial programme of 
speech and song was rendered. The school 
board of this borough is to be congratulated 
for the advancement made on educational 
lines. Our school boards are very careful 
in the selection of teachers for the present 
year. They have raised the standard and 
are choosing only the best. 
DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: All schools 
have been visited twice and some three times 
during the term. On May 27th the County 
Teachers’ Association and its friends to the 
number of 143 made their annual historic 
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pilgrimage. This time we went to Gettys- 

urg by special train and remained until 
Monday evening, May 30th. The drive over 
the battle-field on Saturday, participated in 
by the entire party, was most enjoyable. 
Most of the party attended church on Sun- 
day, some hearing Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Chaplain of the U. S. Senate; and 
others, Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard. Monday 
morning was given to the battle-field, and 
in the afternoon we heard President Roose- 
velt give the memorial address. At 4:10 the 
party left for home, having had a delightful 
outing. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The various high 
schools throughout the county closed the 
year with good, strong —— classes, 
all of whom were obliged to pass rigid ex- 
aminations given by a board of examiners 
composed of the County Superintendent and 
some of the principals. e worthy stu- 
dents received diplomas signed by the com- 
mittee. Several teachers who had leftusa 
few years ago came back to take the exami- 
nations because they were “laid off’’ in 
their occupations ; but few of them passed, 
showing that when a person ceases to be 
actively interested in a calling he soon for- 
gets the prime essentials of the work. 

FuLton—Supt. Barton: Two summer 
schools are now in progress in the county— 
one at McConnellsburg, under the supervi- 
sion of B. C. Lamberson, the other at Well’s 
Tannery, in charge of H. M. Griffith. 
Eighty per cent. of our teachers are now at- 
tending school. 

JunIATA—Supt. Klinger: In general, the 
work of the year has been satisfactory. 
Mifflintown and Patterson both had inter- 
esting graduating exercises, the former with 
a class of thirteen, the latter with one of six. 
The Mifflintown schools added a good list 
of books to the library. Summer normals 
are being conducted in Thompsontown, 
Richfield, McAllisterville, Mifflintown, Port 
Royal, Academia and McCoysville; the at- 
tendance is large. Many of our teachers are 
to be commended for the efforts they are 
making toward better preparation for their 
profession. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: Two meet- 
ings of the Teachers’ Training class were 
held in June. Forty teachers were present. 
In Greenfield township steps were taken to 
vacate eight district schools and establish a 
township high school. But after the plan 
had been approved by a vote of the citizens, 
and a site had been selected, the directors 
reconsidered their action, and decided to 
open four of the old district schools. Ground 
has been broken in Blakeley for a new eight- 
room high school buildiug to cost about 
$20,000. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: The schools, 
with few exceptions, have kad a very satis- 
factory year’s work. Nine public examina- 
tions for teachers have been held. Of the 
203 applicants for provisional certificates, 86 
were rejected. 
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LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Successful com- 
mencement exercises were held in South 
Annville, North Londonderry and West 
Lebanon, and in Jonestown. At the two 
former places Dr. Francis N. Grace deliv- 
ered excellent addresses; at the two latter 
places the address was delivered by the 
County Superintendent. The classes ac- 
quitted themselves in a highly creditable 
manner. Large audiences were present. 
The school term of the Myerstown high 
school has been extended to nine months. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Teachers’ exami- 
nations closed June 17. Altogether Iexam- 
ined 175 applicants, of whom 118 received 
certificates. With few exceptions the schools 
are filled for the ensuing year. There was 
no surplus of teachers, nor was there any 
scarcity. We had many applicants from 
other counties, and were thus enabled to 
fill the schools promptly. In Whitehall 
township the term has been increased from 
eight to nine months. In almost every dis- 
trict the salaries have been increased. There 
is only one district in the county in which 
the maximum salary is less than $40 per 
month. 

LycoMING—Supt. Milnor: The first direc- 
tors’ convention under the new law was held 
at Williamsport, May 28, with an attend- 
ance of 112 directors. Supt. Coughlin, of 


Wilkesbarre gave two helpful and inspiring 
addresses on ‘‘ School Laws that should re- 
ceive special attention,’’ and ‘‘ Co-operation 


of Educational Factors.’’ Supt. Lose, of 
Williamsport, gave an excellent discussion 
on ‘‘The Conan of Study for Rural Schools.’’ 
Other questions discussed were ‘‘ Closing 
Rural Schools,’’ ‘‘ Transportation of Pu- 
ils,’ ‘‘ Qualifications and Selection of 
eachers,’’ and ‘‘Duties of Directors.’’ 
The meeting was interesting throughout, 
and should result in great good to the 
schools. Arrangements were made for 
‘Directors’ Day’’ at the annual institute. 
Unron—Supt. Stapleton: The closing of 
the school year has shown the excellence of 
the work done in the borough schools. 
Mifflinburg graduated a class of well-pre- 
pared young ladies. Lewisburg graduated 
a class of twenty-two young ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The graduating exercises always 
elicit great interest and enthusiasm from 
the school-loving people. We are com- 
pelled to record the death of Mr. Harrison 
Aikey, oneof the most worthy of the direc- 
tors of West Buffalo township. Mr. Aikey 
was a most efficient director, and his loss 
will be deeply felt inthe community and by 
the people generally. Within but a short 
time our county has lost four directors by 
death. This month Kelly township lost 
one of its oldest and most respected direc- 
tors, Mr. Jacob Keiser, whose influence and 
directing hand will be greatly missed in 
school circles. New Berlin mourns the loss 
of Mr. Hiram Prutzman, a man and a direc- 
tor of exceptional worth, whose counsel was 
Sought in matters pertaining to school and 
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the higher life. In several districts teach- 
ers’ salaries have been raised to $40. Direc- 
tors demand teachers with high-grade cer- 
tificates, and these are not easilyhad. The 
minimum-salary law has stimulated educa- 
tion and raised the standard. Some old 
teachers are falling by the way in their edu- 
cational indifference. 

PIKE—Supt. Westbrook : Ten public ex- 
aminations were held during the month, at 


‘which 72 applicants were examined, of 


whom two received professional certificates 
(renewals), 38 professional certificates, and 
32 were rejected. The indications are that 
we will be short of suitable teachers again 
this year. 

PoTTER—Supt. Kilbourn: The minimum- 
salary law increases teacher’s salaries in 
eighteen of our thirty-one districts. So faras 
reported, only one district has reduced the 
length of the term on account of the in- 
crease in salaries. In Roulette township, 
where the salaries will be about five dollars 
a month higher than last year, the term has 
been increased from seven to eight months. 
The directors of that township have planned 
to enlarge the school building in the village 
of Roulette, and establish a township high 
school. This will make three such schools 
in the county. 

VENANGO—Supt. Riddle: The total num- 
ber of teachers examined this spring is 231; 
of these 71 failed to pass. We require an 
average of 85 per cent.; nothing below 70, 
with arithmetic and grammar up to the 85 
average. The average of the 142 certificates 
granted was 93. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The series of 
teachers’ examinations just finished has 
been more difficult than heretofore. Neat- 
ness in the preparation of papers has re- 
ceived more attention. The ‘‘why ’’ is re- 
quired rather than the ‘“‘how.’’ The results 
are quite encouraging. 

WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Pleasing and well 
conducted graduating exercises were held at 
the township high schools of Dreher, Lake 
and Mt. Pleasant. Prof. E. L. Kemp deliv- 
ered the address at Dreher, Dr. Welsh at 
Lake, and Supt. Phillips at Mt. Pleasant. 
Starrucca borough also graduated a class; 
the address was delivered by W. W. Mun- 
ford, who has efficiently served on the 
Board for thirty-three consecutive years. 
The first meeting of the Wayne County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Pleasant 
Mount. Strong papers were read by Mrs. 
Alma, J Dix, S. B. Churchill, J. J. 
Koehler, Prof. J. H. Kennedy, and Miss 
Tolley. Supt. Williams, of Dickson City, de- 
livered two strong addresses. At the June ex- 
aminations the applicants were for the most 
part persons who had been attending the 
ony term of the normal schools. I find 
that this is the strongest class of teachers 
who apply for licenses; and that they who are 
most in touch with their work, who do the 


‘best before the Superintendent, as well asin 


the school room, are the ones who improve 
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every opportunity to make themselves 
stronger as teachers. 

BEAVER Fa.Lis—Supt. Maguire: The 
commencement exercises of our high school 
began with a class sermon by Dr. J. D. 
Moorhead. The graduation exercises were 
held in Carnegie Auditorium, May 27. The 
class numbered fifteen, 12 girls and 3 boys. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner’: Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh lec- 
tured to our teachers on ‘‘ The True Func- 
tion of Nature-Study Work in Education,’ 
at their monthly meeting, and the Superin- 
tendent opened a discussion on ‘‘ Profitable 
Child Study: what knowledge of the child’s 
mental, moral and physical condition should 
a teacher have?’’ Continuing from last 

ear, our schools are all setting out gardens 
o rooms on the a ye grounds. We 
are putting in seeds for autumn crops this 
year. Our graduating class numbered six- 
teen, including five colored. Half of this 
number will go to college or normal school. 

CoNSHOHOCKEN—Supt. Landis: Our board 
has decided to build an annex of six rooms 
to one of the buildings. 

ee Gordy: The grammar 
school pupils held literary exercises in their 
respective rooms on the afternoon of May 
27. At these exercises 50 pupils were 
awarded diplomas as certificates of gradua- 
tion from the elementary school. Thirteen 
students of the high school were graduated 
June 2d with appropriate commencement 
exercises. 

DuUNMORE—Supt. Hoban: The schools 
closed for the year with 22 graduates from 
the high school—1o in the Latin-Scientific 
course, and 12 in the Commercial course. 
Exercises were held in the grades above the 
second, and certificates of promotion pre- 
sented to the children whose work was sat- 
isfactory for the year. The results have 
been very gratifying in every respect, and 
the interest manifested by the patrons of 
the school very encouraging. An exhibit 
in drawing was prepared under the super- 
visor of drawing, which was visited and 
inspected by hundreds of people. Consid- 
ering the fact that we have had this super- 
vision but one year, it is the best exhibit I 
have ever seen. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: The com- 
mencement exercises of the Easton high 
school were held in the opera house on the 
30th inst., the graduating class, consisting 
of 67, of whom 25 were males and 42 were 
females. Mr. Robert A. Sandt, the male 
graduate who attained the highest grade in 
the classical department, was awarded the 
free scholarship in Lafayette College, which 
was formally presented by Prof. F. A. 
March, Jr., representing the college faculty. 
Miss Florence H. Shive, the lady graduate 
who was distinguished as the leader of the 
entire class in os of scholarship grade, 
was awarded the free scholarship in the 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, which was 
presented by Mr. F. W. Stewart, chairman 
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of the Committee on Education. Miss Cor- 
nelia Klusmeyer, the lady graduate who. 
made the highest grade in the commercial 
department of the class, was publicly pre- 
sented with a money prize in the name of 
the proprietors of one of the leading mercan- 
tile houses of the city. 

MAHANOy—Supt. Ehrhart: The entrance 
examination for the high school resulted as. 
follows: From the various grammar schools 
fifty-five scholars—the A class from each 
school—were examined. The highest 
twenty-six were permitted to enter the high 
school, beginning next term. Twenty-five 
were graduated from the high school—nine- 
teen girls and six boys. 

NoRRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals : The com- 
mencement exercises were, as usual, at- 
tended by a large audience. The class was 
composed of twenty-eight, fourteen boys 
and fourteen girls. Dr. Penniman, dean of 
the University of Pennsylvania, gavea very 
interesting talk on ‘‘The Relation of the 
High School to the College.’’ The exercises 
were highly appreciated by all present. 

READING—Supt. Foos: We have decided 
to use caps and gowns at our high school 
commencements. A manual training course 
has been added to the high school. A new 
salary schedule has been arranged. Prof. 
Lightner Witmer lectured to the Board and 
teachers on ‘‘ Defective Children.’’ 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: The Secretary 
of the Board of Control has been directed 
to renew the subscription to the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal for every member ot the 
Board. 

SHARON—Supt. Hadley: Our High School 
Commencement exercises were held June 
3d. A class of ten was graduated. 

TAYLOR—Supt. Lloyd: Our closing exer- 
cises were held June 3. Common school 
diplomas were given to eleven pupils who 
had passed a satisfactory examination in 
these branches. A cantata was rendered by 
the pupils of the 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 
It was well done, and reflected credit upon 
the work of our musical director. 

TYRONE—Supt. Ellenberger : The bacca- 
laureate sermon was preached to our gradu- 
ating class by Rev. J. H. Daugherty, of the 
First M. E. Church. The junior oratorical 
contest was excellent; the young ladies and 
gentlemen who took part in it acquitted 
themselves with credit. The annual com- 
mencement signalized the graduation of a 
class of fourteen. The work of our schools 
during the past year is commendable. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: Sixty-three 
pupils were graduated, thirty-eight from 
the high school and twenty-five from the 
commercial department. Prof. Benj. Gill, 
of State College, delivered the commence- 
ment address. Of the 188 pupils in our ad- 
vanced grammar grade, 174 were promoted 
to the high school and fourteen were re- 
quired to pass another year in the grammar 
——. ur upper grades are all very well 

lled at present. 





